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Lerrer XX. 


Rewards—Emulation— Motives Presented. 


My Dear Frienp—You will naturally inquire what rewards 
are given at Hofwyl. They are in the same general spirit as 
the punishments. Positive rewards are excluded, no less than 
positive punishment. In the view of Fellenberg they are cal- 
culated rather to injure, than improve the pupil’s character, and 
therefore to impede, rather than promote, the great process of 
education. That they may excite to greater exertions, is be- 
yond all debate. But itis by appealing to appetite, or avarice, or 
selfishness, or vanity; and thus impairing the habits of self- 
government, of benevolence and of humonity, which it is our 
great business to strengthen. 

For similar reasons he considers it improper to employ these, 
or any other means, in order to excite emulation. He believes 
that none of its good effects can atone for the envy and jeal- 
ousy it so generally produces—the spirit of selfishness and 
pride, which it necessarily nourishes. ‘There is neither first 
nor last at Hofwyl—neither rewards, nor medals, nor prizes, 
nor punishments which have humiliation for their object. In 
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short, all that train of measures, — all that apparatus — designed 
to address the love of glory, are entirely out of the question. 
Even praise should be bestowed, in the opinion of Fellenberg, 
very cautiously. The approbation—the friendship of his teach- 
er, and his most estimable companions, will be enough for a 
pupil of a generous mind. In a mind not capable of being 
excited by these testimonials of success, more distinct expres- 
sions would often rouse unworthy feelings, and encourage a van- 
ity, which would be more destructive than the indolence it is 
designed to remedy. 

In this view, Fellenberg observes to his visiters; ‘The ex- 
isting good in our institution will only be destroyed, if you allow 
yourselves to express the feelings which may sometimes be in- 
spired, in unreflecting praise, and in attempts to reward it. 
“Tat 1s Rigut,”—is the only expression of approbation 
which the simple, upright efforts of our pupils admit. More 
than this, would only serve to tempt them, and mislead us.’ 

You will ask what motives can be found as substitutes for 
the powerful stimulus of rewards and distinctions. 

Fellenberg replies that * Much better means are presented in 
the healthy eager taste for knowledge, which we should de- 
velop in our pupils, and which is the almost invariable result of 
a well combined system of education— in the respect and at- 
tachment which should be produced towards his educators, and 
the confidence he should feel in their desire to promote his 
welfare in their superior wisdom— in that filial affection 
which seeks to gratify the anxious wishes of parents — in the 
love of truth—in the sense of duty— it is only from these 
eources, which the moral and intellectual superiority of the 
sducator place at his command, that he should derive his influ- 
ence over the uneducated, and he should by no means rely on 

als to fear, or hope, or any other motives of a merely pru- 
dential kind, which are only fitted to develop a slavish spirit, 
and a disposition to concealment or deception.’ 

As a proof that the mild system of government, and the 
simple but powerful motives to action I have described, are fully 
adequate to secure the success and usefulness of an institution, 
we may appeal to the results of the plan at Hofwy] itself. To say 
that uninterrupted order and good conduct prevail, in an institu- 
tion of 100 boys, of all ages and countries, and often previously 
injured by false methods of education, would destroy all confi- 
dence in my remarks ; but after months of residence there, I heard 
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ofno flagrant disorder. I witnessed fewer of the occasional sal- 
lies of youthful passton, than in any institution of the kind which 
I have known. I have seen incomparably more of the spirit 
and love of crder, which is the best security for the conduct of 
pupils, than in schools where the ruie of action was a despotic 
command, and the rod, the great motive to obedience. 

Not less evident is it from the experience of Hofwyl,, that 
premiums and distinctions, and other means employed to excite 
the principle of emulation, are equally unnecessary to secure 
industry and the love of study. All these motives are banished 
from Hofwyl; and yet my own experience and observation, 
and the remarks of others who have long known the institution, 
satisfy me, that in few institutions is there so much disposition 
to application, or so much faithfulness in the pupils, in employ- 
ing all their powers in the fulfilment of the task assigned them. 

A former professor observed to me, that he had taught in 
many schools, both public and private; but that he had never 
found in any other, that attention, that love of study, that at- 
tachment to the instructer, which he had discovered at Hofwy] ; 
and that he would cheerfully relinquish the post he then held, 
though more advantageous in other respects, for the sake of 
enjoying this best reward of the faithful teacher. 

In fact, these means have been uniformly effectual, except 
in a few cases, where the ruin of the pupil was completed be- 
fore his arrival; and if they fail in other places, it must pro- 
duce serious doubts, whether a well combined system is adopted. 
The following example will illustrate these remarks. 

I was intimately acquainted with a pupil, whose natural dis- 
position, either ill restrained, or badly developed by his previous 
education, rendered him absolutely indifferent to study, morose 
and intractable under every restraint, and inaccessible to argu- 
ments or persuasions on this subject. At a second visit, at the 
end of eighteen months, his exterior was greatly changed. I 
inquired whether he intended to leave. ‘I hope not,’ was his 
reply. ‘Do you find yourself improving here? ‘I do not 
gain much here,’ said he, ‘but I am sure it is the only place 
where J should gain anything.’ At a subsequent visit, I bund 
him docile, good humored, disposed to apply himself to his stu- 
dies, and taking pleasure in his occupations and his teachers. 

Another of similar character, who had been distinguished 
by self-sufficiency and positive malice, exhibited a deep sense 
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of his own ignorance, an anxiety to improve himself, and no 
small degree of benevolence towards his teacher and companions. 

A boy of 14, one day observed another passing, who was 
left, on account of weakness of eyes, and disease, to pass most 
of his time in rest, or in play. ‘Poor boy! said he. I in- 
quired why? ‘He has nothing to do.’ But is it not pleasant 
to play and have nothing to do? ‘No, it is very disagreeable ; 
I am only happy when I have something to do.’ Did you al- 
ways think so? ‘No; I loved to be idle before I came to 
Hofwyl.’ 

A fourth, who had passed the early periods of his education 
in several of the great towns, and acquired the taste and the 
habit of frequenting inns, coffee houses and billiard rooms, came 
hither with this taste so firmly fixed, as to render it doubtful 
whether he could be retained in the Institution. Repeated 
offences were followed with no other punishment than tempo- 
rary seclusion from the institution, under the guardianship of a 
person appointed for that purpose. A great change was soon 
visible. He began to pursue his studies with assiduity, and to 
submit implicitly to the regulations imposed. He himself told 
me, with great frankness, that before his arrival here, he was 
accustomed to regard the amusements above described, as the 
only real enjoyment—that he felt lost when deprived of them— 
that his residence at Hofwyl was at first scarcely tolerable, for 
the want of them. ‘But,’ said he, ‘I am astonished to find 
the alteration in my feelings. I do not feel, now, the want of 
these diversions. My exercise and studies satisfy me, and give 
me a happiness which I never felt before ; and I have no de- 
sire to go out of the limits of Hofwyl, or to have other means 
of amusement. It was a happy thing for me, that I came here.’ 

These examples will serve, better than many formal state- 
ments, as an illustration of the system pursued at Hofwyl, and 
as evidence of its vast superiority over those establishments in 
which, under pretence of liberty, the ain are left chiefly to 
their own direction during the hours of amusement; as well as 
to those places of confinement, in which innocent indulgences 
are abridged, and violent means employed to break down the 
character, which milder measures would bend into almost any 
form that could be desired. They serve to show that the artificial 
excitements commonly employed in all, are as unnecessary as 
the hot-bed to the productions of the soil, and they are usually 
not less injurious to their ultimate health and vigor, even when. 
they force them toa premature growth. 
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Arr. Il.—Inrant Scuoot or GENEVA. 


BY J. MONOD. 
No. IV. 


[We now present our readers with the conclusion of the account of the 
Infant School of Geneva, which we think will not interest them less than 
the preceding articles. Will not some of our patrons of Infant Schools be 
induced to imitate the valuable model furnished by this school in regard to 
Physical Education, and the ample provision for air and exercise and amuse- 
ment which it furnishes ?] 


Tue results we have described may appear to many, rather 
as negative than positive, but we are not alone in regarding the 
matter otherwise. Very judicious observers have noticed with 
surprise and astonishment the harmony which reigns among 
the children left to themselves during the period of recreation. 

The child recently introduced into our school, seems at first 
astonished, to find himself among so many individuals whom he 
has never before seen. His first feeling appears to be fear. 
He will rather approach us, than the rest of the children; the 
sense of his weakness leading him to seek a protector. We do 
not remember to have seen a child, on his first admission into 
our school, mingle with the children in their plays immediately, 
unless he was acquainted with some of them, or as sometimes: 
happens, the other children made the first advances. Even in 
the latter case he does not appear to be easy and free with 
them ; and we can see the remains of fear in his whole deport- 
ment. It is then that we encourage and sustain him, by 
taking him under our protection. 

Our ordinary method of preparing him for the exercises and 
habits of the school, is, by giving him a friend and protector 
among the children. After a short address concerning the ad- 
mission of the child, and an enumeration of the rights which 
he acquires among us, and the attentions he may expect to re- 
ceive, we say distinctly, ‘ Who is there that is willing to take 
this child for a friend, and promise to take care of him as such, 
and set him a good example.’ A great number of voices say- 
ing, ‘I,’ and of right hands lifted up, point out to us the num- 
ber from whom we are to select. The question is then re- 
peated, making them feel at the same time the duties which 
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will result from this friendly bond. We at length distinguish 
some one from the number, who appears to unite with a good 
will, the requisite qualities for sustaining the relation of an elder 
brother. 

We endeavor to provide that there shall be certain physical 
and moral similarities between the protector and bis little com- 
panion. When the selection is made, his protector, highly 
pleased, endeavors to familiarize him with our exercises and 
rules as fast as possible. He is at first very proud of his new 
employment, but after a few days, the fervor of his zeal natu- 
rally abates, and it becomes necessary to remind him of his for- 
getfulness of his friend. One word, however, generally an- 
swers the purpose. In his eagerness to make amends, and 
amidst his confusion and embarrassment, if we press our re- 
proach but gently, it is easily seen that he understands his du- 
ty, and feels that it is not accomplished. In thus giving them 
in charge some deposit, the management of which requires 
care and exactness, we succeed to a certain degree in correct- 
ing that infantile thoughtlessness which prevails; and even 
stubbornness. 

When these connexions strengthen, they serve most happily 
to develop benevolent sentiments between the two children who 
are thus connected. ‘They extend into a train which reaches 
the whole school, and serves to unite, more intimately, the mem- 
bers of one great family. 

It occasionally happens that a child of a froward and capri- 
cious disposition, newly introduced into our school, and thinking 
himself aggrieved, avenges his own wrongs ; which leads to com- 
plaints of blows and scratches. It is due to the pupils of the school 
to say, that they bear it better from Aim, than they would from 
their friends and companions in the school. In such cases 
we find ourselves obliged to separate him from the rest, at the 
same time endeavoring to convince him, that he ought not to do 
to another, what he would not like to have another do to him. 
If that does not suffice, and his passion still carries him away, 
we try the extreme method of doing to him what he has done 
to the others; telling him that as he does not like this sort of 
treatment, his companions, whom he has ill treated, do not ; and 
that they no longer love him. 

We have been advised to a measure which we have never yet put 
inpractice, which is, to place two impatient and angry children to- 
gether, in order that their reciprocal experience, may teach 
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them, that they receive no kind attentions when they do not 
treat others with kindness: and to complete the cure, place 
them by the side of two amiable and tranquil children, to shew 
them, by contrast, the more strongly, the advantages of a happy 
disposition. Future experience will determine the results of 
this method. 

When we spoke of the bonds of affection that we seek to 
form between the children, we omitted what is most naturally, 
and, of course, the most easily developed ; we mean the fra- 
ternal love of the elder and younger brothers, who come to- 
gether to our school. We have many children in this condi- 
tion, and we have the pleasure of observing the most sincere 
attachment, and the most affectionate care. This has not, it is 
true, been the case in every instance ; for even among brothers, 
on their first admission, we have often had occasion to direct 
them to more pacific feelings. But we have had children whose 
love and friendship was of such a nature, that they could not 
bear, without tears, a separation from a brother or sister, during 
the shortest exercises. We always endeavor to encourage this 
fraternal feeling, and to strengthen it. 

We labour to make them feel that the kindness and attention 
which has been bestowed on them, has involved them in debt 
to their younger brothers and sisters. We often address them 
in this manner: ‘ Why has God given you little brothers and 
sisters? That you should love and take care of them.’ This 
consideration is sufficiently logical for infants; and we have 
reasons to bring before them which are more powerful. To 
illustrate the effects of their fraternal attachment, we copy the 
following facts from our moral register. 

A certain child, four years and a half old, is remarkable for 
his sweetness of conduct towards the other children; and, 
above all, for his tender attachment to a brother a year youn- 
ger than himself. The latter, through heedlessness, did some- 
thing to his brother, which the other children disapproved so 
much, as to come and inform us of it. Upon this, the elder 
brother was immediately in tears ; and on being asked the cause, 
he replied, ‘I am afraid you will scold at my brother.’ 

The sympathy of two little sisters is so strong, that when one 
is in tears, the other weeps also. 

Two other children may be mentioned. One of them, who 
was about six years of age, had many bad habits, which his 
brother, two years younger, naturally imitated. These chil- 
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dren are of a nervous temperament, and an obstinate disposition. 
The eldest gave evidence of continual affection for his bro- 
ther, and during a long discontinuance of attendance at school, 
our children often saw the two brothers in the street, and said: 
‘A. R. takes care of his brother. His friendship was some- 
times very rough when his brother would not obey him.’ It is 
now some time since they re-entered the school, and they appear 
disposed to correct the bad habits they had formed, being often 
left to themselves a whole day. The eldest seeing his brother 
one day deprived of an amusement which he had deranged by his 
turbulence, cried out loudly to induce us to give him up to his 
care; and a moment after, went to join him. When they re- 
ceive fruit, they mutually run to give each other part of it. 
What is very amusing in this friendship is, that one of the 
brothers often exhorts the other to reflect on a fault, into which 
himself falls a moment after! Poor children; they understand 
what is right, but their weakness prevents them from practis- 
ing it. tr 

Religious Education of the Children. 


In endeavoring to instil religious sentiments, we address our- 
selves less to the intellects of children, than to their hearts. 
The means that we employ are not fixed; they depend upon 
circumstances. We embrace every suitable occasion of speak- 
ing to them of Him whom they are accustomed to call the good 
God. We endeavor to instil into their hearts the sentiments 
of akind and grateful piety. It is so easy for the christian educa- 
tor to perceive the hand of his heavenly Father in the whole 
creation, that in the knowledge of natural things which he 
gives the children, he finds a thousand occasions of explaining 
to them the power, wisdom, and goodness of God ; and of teach- 
ing them thus, at an early age, to bring home their thoughts to 
the first cause. ‘These occasions cannot be wanting to an in- 
structer who feels strongly his duty in this respect to his hea- 
venly Father. His judgment will direct him to the favorable 
moment for communicating to his pupils the sentiments of gra- 
titude which animate his own breast ; he will then say to them ; 
‘Who has given you a father and a tender mother, who love 
you, and have taken so good care of you? If God had not 
given you kind parents, how could you obtain food, clothe your- 
selves, and be comfortable and warm? If He did not make 
the sun rise and shine, and make it rain, how could corn 
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grow, to make bread, or anything else which now furnishes you 
with food or clothing? Who is it that has kept you from being 
sick, like your little friend S., who is not able to get out of 
his bed, whilst you are in good health, joyful, and happy ? And 
when you hear your little friend C. say with tears that he has 
neither father nor mother, do you not feel that you are much 
better off than he is, in being able to embrace your father, and 
receive the kindness of your mother, when you return to your 
homes? He cannot, indeed, receive the embrace of kind 
parents ; but God will be a heavenly Father to him, and will 
bless both him and you; and for all that God does for us, he 
wishes only that we should love him with all our heart. 

The children thus early learn to know God, through the 
blessings he confers on them. We neglect no opportunity of 
making them feel this, for the purpose of producing sentiments 
of gratitude in their young hearts, and a desire of learning to 
pray to him who gives them so many good things. We begin 
each day’s exercises with prayer ; endeavoring to render every 
idea, and every, word, intelligible to the children, so that they 
may follow us in the prayer, and understand its object. We 
introduce various things into it, which are familiarly known to 
the children. This interests them, and secures their attention. 
In serious cases, we mention the particular child for whom we 
pray, which makes a great impression upon the rest, and es- 
pecially upon him. We require the more attentive children to 
give us an account of the prayer. We repeat, from time to 
time the Lord’s prayer ; but we teach our children no forms of 
prayer, though we endeavor to inspire them with its spirit. 
Prayer is usually followed by the singing of moral and reli- 
gious hymns; the truths thus sung, are not only engraver 
deeply on the memory, but find their way readily to the heart. 
Feeling and imagination are the predominating faculties of in- 
fancy ; they are capable of feeling and loving, in a lively man- 
ner, before they can judge, comprehend, and compare. 

But what is there, which can compare with the Bible, as 
a means of instruction which ‘is at once simple, and most suc- 
cessful in developing among children, the sentiments of love 
and gratitude ; the only worship worthy of God and his Gos- 
pel? Itis with a deep conviction of the efficacy of this in- 
struction, that we employ it; always experiencing the immense 
superiority that the truth contained in Holy Writ has over 
moral stories prepared for infancy. 
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‘When, for example, we announce to them that we are about 
to relate to them the story of Joseph, they are highly elated ; 
the utmost silence immediately follows; the interest and at- 
tention of the children increases every moment; till finally, 
tears flow. 

At the recital of that touching parable, the Prodigal Son, 
the children, stopping at first at the literal sense of the parable, 
make reflections of the following nature: ‘ When I am a great 
boy, I will not run away from my father. This would make 
him very unhappy, &c.’ One child made the very just reflec- 
tion that the son left his father because he wished to do some- 
thing bad; (as proved true in the sequel.) Another, with 
great warmth asked permission to tell us that ‘a wicked boy 
had run away from his mother, and carried off some money ; 
and that he had not come back, &c.’ These little speeches 
prove most clearly the interest the children take in their recital, 
and when we interrupt them, to shew them the tone and spiritual 
meaning of the parable, (in a tone of voice calculated to ex- 
cite attention) a sentiment of astonishment arises in the children, 
to discover truths so touching—truths which will be very con- 
soling to them, when they are able to make the proper applica- 
tion.* The effects of that precept of the Gospel, contained in 
Luke vi, 31, which is susceptible of such a variety of applica- 
tions in society, is no less so in the life of children. We often 
call to their minds the fact that they ought not to do to others, 
what they would not wish others to do to them. It is the rule 
of their conduct towards each other. The conscience of the 
child, thus cultivated, will become more tender ; the knowledge 
of his little faults will render him humble and docile, and 
will thus lead him to feel his need of a Saviour. This idea is not so 
far removed from childhood as is generally supposed. Every 
time we have spoken to the largest of the children on this sub- 
ject, they have listened with the closest attention; adding what 
they have learned at home on this subject. When we repeat 
to them those words of the Saviour which relate to little chil- 


* The zenens children put the very natural gration, ‘ But how can 
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we go to the good God?’ which furnishes an excellent opportunity to ex- 
plain the ~— of prayer. A child of six years of age, was placed alone in 
the cell of reflection. A moment after, 1 heard him speaking in the midst 


of his tears, and coming near the cell without letting him perceive me, I 
heard him say, ‘My father! I have sinned against thee ; Forgive me!’ He 
believed that no one could hear him, but the Being whom he had learned to 
call my Father. 
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dren, ‘Suffer little children to come unto me, &c.,’ they are 
unusually attentive. We encourage them to pray; and assure 
them that if they pray, they will be heard. 

I take great delight in being with the children ; and, above 
all, when engaged with them on the subject of religion. Our 
love for these little souls, animates our hearts, and infuses 
into them new warmth and vigor. I believe that there is a 
peculiar blessing conferred on those who are engaged in instruct- 
ing little children. For myself, I have continual occasion for 
gratitude, for the happiness this occupation affords me; and I 
often say: ‘ The lines are fallen to me in pleasant places, I will 
bless the Eternal.’ May He grant me the favor of always being 
devoted to this important work. 'To Him I would ascribe all 
honor. J. Monon. 





Arr. Il].—Tse Virttace ScHoot or SAssENDORF. 


[No history is more important than that which records , reat moral changes ; 
and the lessons which experience teaches concerning the methods of refor- 
mation, are the only sure guides to improvement ; and in no case is its ap- 

lication more pertinent or important, than in reference to Education. It is 
in this view that we present our readers with the following article, translated 
from a report of the minister of Sassendorf. It presents us with correct 
principles of thought and action, applied to the improvement of a decayed 
village school; and describes the gradual reform which was accomplished. 
The author of the report appears to be a man of modesty and sound sense, 
and his unremitting assiduity in behalf of the school in hi ish, deserves 
the highest commendation. If all clergymen in our own land would take 
but half the pains, which he seems to have taken for this object —if it was 
considered a part of their necessary duty to visit the common schools in 
their parishes, to prescribe for their interests, and to act as supervisors, both 
in their discipline and instruction — their usefulness in this way would be 
almost incalculable. But besides the pleasure arising from the description 
of a school reform, the report contains many hints which we think will be 
serviceable to educators. There are some circumstances not directly appli- 
cable, we hope, to our schools ; but they are important in showing how evils 
so discouraging, and a spirit so unhappy, could be corrected by means, at 
once simple and mild.] 


Report to the Royal Consistory of Munster, by School Inspector 
Wilhelmi, Minister of Sassendorf. 


Tue school of Sassendorf, is so much of the common charac- 
ter, that the request of the Consistory to be furnished with a 
description of it, was totally unexpected ; but in compliance with 
their wishes the following account is submitted. 
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Having myself been four years employed as a private instructer, 
and five as a teacher in the Gymnasium at Soest, and having 
always taken pleasure in instructing children, and in their society, 
I deemed it an important part of my duty, when I became a min- 
ister, to visit and improve the school in my village which I am 
now to describe. In order to do justice to the subject, I must 
give a view both of its former and its present condition, and of 
the means by which a change has been accomplished in it. 

In its former state, the school-room was so small, that each 
child occupied a space of only three square feet. This made it 
most agreeable to the teacher, when only a few pupils were pre- 
sent; and diminished the inducements to insist on their regular 
attendance. It contained four long benches, and two large ta- 
bles; and was so arranged, that half of the pupils had their backs 
turned upon the teacher. The school had no inspector ‘except 
the minister ; and the interest taken in it by the parish was ex- 
tremely small, Parents sent their children to it simply in com- 

liance with custom, and troubled themselves no further about it. 
ts defects and necessities were alike unknown to them. 

The course of studies was very deficient, although a plan was 
written out, and nailed upon the door. ‘Thus, for instance, Arith- 
metic was enumerated in the plan, but it was not taught; and so 
with Singing. Owing to the smallness of the room, and perhaps 
to the neglect of a former teacher, constant uneasiness and quar- 
rels prevailed among the pupils. As regards their manners and 
their religious state, they were in a very bad condition. As some 
indication of the state of their manners, I subjoin the following ex- 
tract from the official report of the former School Commissioner. 

‘ The ill manners of the school,’ says he, ‘ were very striking; [ entered 
the school-room, and found the boys reciting in the presence of their in- 
structer with their caps on. My evident surprise attracted attention, and 
the instructer assured me that such had been the standing custom of the 
school, and that the boys acted as they pleased ; that it would bring down 
the whole parish upon him, if he should attempt such an innovation as mak- 
ing the boys sit with their caps off. I was astonished ; and thought of the 


inviolability of the Turkish turban and beard. The minister confirmed this 
statement, and signified that this impropriety must be removed.’ 


The instructer has been employed here only a short time. He 
had previously taught in a neighboring village, and had recom- 
mended himself by his sprightly manner of teaching, and by his 
experience, to the patrons of the school. But he had never been 
educated for his office; and his income was so small that he was 
obliged to resort to the business of a tailor for his support; and 
the consequence was, that he could find little leisure for study. 
He was an active man, and possessed very good sense, and a 
remarkably amiable temper. He had spent some time as a 
teacher, in a Seminary at Soest. 
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It was in the behavior and disposition of the boys that reforma- 
tion was first needed. Rude conduct, constant disorder, and 
altercation while under instruction, must be banished, before any 
pious feeling can have influence. The child must be taught 
attention, and obedience to his teacher, before morality and 
religion can be brought home to him. 

I began my efforts for reformation by visiting the school very 
often. On my first visit, I went very early, entered the school 
room without noise, and saluted the children cordially as they 
came in. I was saluted in return; and when I touched slightly 
the caps of the boys who wore them, with an air of astonishment, 
they took them off immediately. I promised the children to be 
present in the afternoon; and when I came, most of them had 
their caps off, and greeted me in a friendly manner. They gene- 
rally made a great noise when they entered and went to their 
seats. I made them go out, and try to enter without disturbance. 
After 1 had made these experiments, I then, for the first time, 
told them that thie civil boy always kept his head uncovered in the 
school room, and entered without noise. I told them I was glad 
to find them so polite in the afternoon, and expressed my hope 
that they would continue in their good course. 

Many of the children were very dirty. I took them aside, and 
in a friendly manner whispered to them that they might wash 
themselves before the door, since they had forgotten to do it at 
home. The next day I was more strict on this point, and ex- 
pressed to them my pleasure at their cleanliness, and my hope 
that the teacher would seldom be obliged to send a child to the 
brook. The way was opened, but it was a difficult one. I con- 
tinued visiting the school frequently. The pupils were soon in a 
situation to be governed by a motion of the hand; and the in- 
structer, seized every opportunity to make improvements. Ina 
year, the school was comparatively in a good condition. 

But much disorder and difficulty about places, and quarrels 
among the children, still remained. The cause of these things, 
however, lay less in the children, than in the smallness of the 
room, and the crowded state of the school, and the idleness of 
those classes which did not receive instruction directly from the 
teacher. To think of building an edifice, and furnishing it with 
appropriate furniture, without aid from the parish, without enlist- 
ing for this purpose the intelligent and judicious, and in general 
all those who give a tone to Society, would have been impracti- 
cable. I was therefore highly gratified when the Consistory put 
it In my power to enlarge and improve the school house. ‘The 
following are some of the changes which have been made. 

The room has been enlarged so as to afford 600 square feet to 
100 individuals. New windows have been placed over the old, 
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which serve to give additional light, and at the same time to ven- 
tilate the room, without exposing the children to currents of air. 
The desks and benches are arranged in such a form as is suited 
to the different sizes of the pupils, and give to the instructer a 
full view of the whole. The seat and desk of the instructer are on 
the west side, on an elevated platform. On the north wall hangs 
1. A large black board, six feet long, and four feet high, made of 
linden wood, which is by far the best wood for this purpose. ‘This 
is so arranged in grooves, that it can be elevated and depressed at 
pleasure. It contains on one side, a series of musical notes, in the 
key of G ; and the other is used for instruction in other branches, 
2. On each side of this large board, hang two smaller boads, each 
three and a half feet long, and two high; one for small boys, and 
the other for small girls. These are used to cast figures, and to set 
copies upon. On the same wall hang, 3. An annual catalogue of 
the members of the school, 4. The regulations of the school, 5. 
The plan of the lessons, 6. A chart of the Holy Land, 7. Charts 
of the Prussian States; of Germany; of Europe; and a Planis- 
a a These are placed one over another, upon pasteboard, 8. 

abular views of various subjects. The west wall of the room is 
occupied with reading and singing tablets. On the south side of 
the room is the Library containing the school books. The books 
are all numbered, and suited to the classes. On the east side 
is a closet, in which writing books, pens, and all the little articles 
requisite to the neatness of the room, are kept. The bench of 
every boy contains everything necessary for his use, arranged in 
an ingenious and convenient manner.* 

After the manners of the pupils were somewhat improved, and 
a spacious room and suitable furniture provided (the want of 
which was the cause of the little progress in study, and the great 
disorder among the pupils), we concluded to draw up School 
Laws, to read them publicly, and to hang them up in the room. 
The larger children wrote the laws upon the two first pages of 
their writing books; and also as specimens for examinations, to 
show their skill in writing. Once every year, on the admission of 
new scholars, they were read, and explained in a simple manner 
by the minister. 

To spare the instructer the disagreeable business of chastise- 
ment, and to prevent all complaints of parents which originate 
from this source, I kept school myself, in the presence of the 
instructer, one or two hours every day; and was present during 
half of the day. The instructer found it for his interest to govern 


*In the report from which this is taken, a minute account is given of 
every arrangement relating to the form and size of the benches, the singing, 
the Library, &c.; which we omit for the present. 
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the children in a friendly, but yet in a strict and uniform man- 
ner; and in familiar conversation with him, I strengthened his 
conviction that a school could be managed without the rod; and 
that no good resulted to the teacher from chastising his pupils, 
and in this way depressing his own spirits and health. 

In the first place, for the sake of substituting some external 
motive in place of corporeal punishment, I introduced the Book 
of credits, and Tickets containing appropriate mottos, for the 
purpose of rewards. I anticipated that they would gradually lose 
the charm of novelty ; but | pursued the plan with zeal, as if it 
was to be made a permanent arrangement in the school. I hoped, 
however, that a desire for honor and rewards, would gradually 
give place to better feelings, and that the children would act from 
a desire of gratifying the teacher, the minister, and their parents, 
as well as from a sense of duty to their heavenly Father. In this 
expectation, I thank God I have not been disappointed. 

The following is the plan for rewards which was first pursued. 
The teacher had constantly by him a book, in which he entered 
the punctual attendance, the good behavior, and the diligence of 
his pupils. Every child that had not been twice reproved during 
the week, received on Saturday, just before the close of school, 
a small] printed ticket with a motto. When he had received ten 
of these tickets, he carried them, with the certificate of the 
teacher to the minister, who entered them with black ink, in the 
Book of credits. Upon one of the tickets, the minister wrote the 
name of the child, and the date of its presentment, and gave it 
back to the pupil to be preserved in a box, kept for the purpose. 
If the child gained ten tickets more, he hastened again with the 
certificate of the teacher to the minister, who returned him a 
ticket with the name and date written with red ink; and so on,. 
from red to green, and to blue ink ; and at last the name and date 
were gilt. The last ten tickets contained a certificate that fifty 
weeks had been spent in a pleasant and profitable manner; and 
in this way tickets were collected for three or four years. ‘The 
children were punished for misbehaviour and indolence by taking 
away their tickets. Ifa child had a gilt ticket, he was numbered 
among the trusty children, who no longer needed external com-- 
mendation as a stimulant to duty. The children were excited by 
hopes and fears until the decisions of Saturday, the colors of the 
tickets were not without their influence, and the success of the 
plan gave us hopes that a method had at last been found by whith 
pupils could be restrained and guided. But as has been re- 
marked, artificial stimulants and printed tickets, by degrees lose 
their power, and after eight years the teacher and myself con- 
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cluded to give them up; but we were both fully convinced of 
their utility, in leading on the children to better feelings.* 

After the children had been taught to keep themselves neat and 
clean, and their sense of honor had been awakened, it was com- 
paratively easy to introduce devotional exercises, and to awaken 
religious feeling. At first the minister uttered a prayer in the 
name of the children, without confining himself to a given form; 
and the children, standing up, repeated the prayer aloud after 
him. ‘Then a verse of some hymn was sung, the melody of which 
had been practised by the children during a previous week. 
I used at first to read the verse to be sung as impressively as 
possible, then to repeat it by parts, and Jet the children sing the 
stanzas as they occurred. Such songs were selected as could be 
easily understood, and were addressed to the feelings rather than 
to the reason. ‘They were sung over twice by the minister, and 
by a due regard to expression and careful attention on the part 
of the children, they soon became familiar. Frequent repetition 
made them more highly valued. After this time the school was 
regularly opened and.closed with prayer and singing; for the 
school room should be the temple for the little world of children. 
Instruction was occasionally given in Biblical History, (which 
is a regular study in school) and was united with devotional 
exercises. 

The teacher having acquainted me that he was accustomed to 
make an extemporaneous prayer, I stated my objections to such 
a method, and selected for him a child’s prayer out of a catechism 
which was used in the school. I gave him copies of all the 
books used in devotion, in which the important words were un- 
derscored. ‘The prayer was read over to the children, until they 


* It was once the Editor's lot to take charge of a school which had been 
governed only by the constant application of the rod. On entering it, he 
announced to the pupils his determination to leave it, unless he could gov- 
ern it by some other means; and immediately established a system resem- 
bling that here described, but more minute. A register was made, with 
the name of each boy, and columns headed, Diligent, Attentive, Inattentive, 
Idle, obedient, Disobedient. In order to lead the children to reflection and 
self examination, every boy was ay gue: at the close of each half day, to 
declare for himself what had been his conduct; and a record was made of 
it by a mark opposite his name on the basis of this confession, corrected, if 
necessary, by the observation of the master and those around him, After a 
short period, both the habit of observation, and the frankness of the pupils, 
so far increased, that correction was seldom necessary, and the mere expec- 
tation of being called upon to render this account, evidently operated more 
powerfully on most minds, than the fear of reproof, or even punishment. 

The register was posted weekly, and presented every month to the Visit- 
ors of the school; and at long intervals, premiums were given to all who 
had deserved approbation, according to their improvement and conduct. 
The results were as happy as in the school of Sassendorf; snd the rod was 
never used except in a few cases of violent passion. 
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were made entirely familiar with it; and they repeated it stand- 
ing up, with their hands folded. They were at last provided with 
little books, containing a number of prayers which were used at 
different times in the day. ‘These were soon made familiar, both 
to the teacher and scholars, who were taught to pronounce them 
correctly ; and in a very short time, the teacher was able to con- 
duct the devotional exercises himself. One good effect resulted 
from the little books containing prayers, which was not anticipat- 
ed. By means of the pupils, they were gradually introduced 
into families, and supplied the place of prayers which were 
deficient in conciseness and appropriateness. But I was par- 
ticularly delighted on finding that young men who had, in their 
earlier years, been meinbers of the school, still remembered the 
prayers, and made use of them in a manner that spoke to the 
understanding and to the heart. 





Arr. [V.—PrincieLtes or GovERNMENT IN INSTITUTIONS 
ror Epucarion. 


Journal of the Literary Convention at New York—Remarks of W. C. 
Woodbridge, in the Debate on Discipline. 


[It was our intention long since to present to our readers the substance 
of the following remarks, addressed by the Editor to the Literary Conven- 
tion assembled in New York, in October, 1830. As some incorrect statements 
have gone abroad concerning the views of the Editor then expressed, he has 
deemed it best on the whole, to copy the remarks from the Journal of the 
Convention, with only the correction of typographical errors. 

As all our readers may not have an opportunity of seeing the American 
Quarterly Review, it may aid them in forming their opinion, to quote the 
following paragraph from the number for June, 1831. 

‘So far as we can judge from the involved and almost unintelligible 
twaddle contained in the address of Mr. Woodbridge on the subject of dis- 
cipline, we should conceive him opposed to these as well as all other means 
which would excite the emulation of the student, thus discarding, on faulty 
metaphysical speculation, one of the most powerful stimuli to all literar 
and moral distinctions ; and which if rightly directed, can never, in collegi- 
ate life, act otherwise than beneficially. 

Inregard to the principle here attacked, our readers are well aware that we 
are sustained in it by an increasing number of able and experienced teachers. 
In regard to the effects of emulation, we know, and many of our readers 
know, that it ‘can,’ and does often, act in the most pernicious manner. In re- 
gard to the language of this criticism, we cheerfully leave others to judge.] 


‘I was struck with the remark of an eminent professor of law 
in the University of Pisa, who was deeply interested in the sub- 
ject of education — That it was the business of the legislator to 

THIRD SERIES.—VOL. I. NO. IX. 93 
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continue and complete the education, which the parent and teach- 
er'had begun, and to supply what they had neglected. Every 
means by which the character is formed or influenced, from the 
cradle to the grave, makes a part of education. The same 
nature is to’ be operated upon, the same results are aimed at, 
and therefore the same principles must be adopted in the disci- 
pline and education of the man, whether it be in the school or 
the state; with only such variation in their application, as the age 
and circumstances of the individual require. It is not my in- 
tention to refer to existing institutions in my remarks. I would 
merely attempt to state those general principles, which it seems to 
me are’ too much kept out of view in attending to particular cases, 
and I would leave their practical application, to those whose ex- 
perience qualifies them for the task. 

‘In the earlier periods of society, the only object of discipline 
was to avenge the offence, or to suppress or prevent the exterior 
act of evil. The idea of vindictive punishment is now abandon- 
ed, in every enlightened and Christian country. It is not deem- 
ed sufficient merely to prevent the repetition of the crime ; but it is 
universally admitted, that the great object of discipline should 
be to promote the reformation of the offender and to exert a cor- 
responding influence on those who may be inclined to imitate his 
example ; and that this is the most effectual mode of suppressing 
crime. 

To attain this end, I know of only two means—force and influ- 
ence. Both are necessary in their respective places, according 
to the age and character of those who are the subjects of disci- 
pline ; and hence arises the importance of that separation before 
alluded to in our institutions, between those whose age and char- 
acter require different methods of treatment. 

‘By force, 1 mean the whole apparatus of bolts, and fetters, 
and sentinels, and of laws enforced by the exertion of physical 
power, and administered by absolute authority, which distinguish- 
es the military and naval systems of government. These means 
must be applied where reason is immature or enfeebled ; where ex- 
perience cannot guide; where the feelings and habits of the in- 
dividual are so deeply corrupted that reason and conscience have 
ceased to operate; or where the exigency of the case demands 
a sudden and violent remedy. They are undoubtedly the most 
summary and convenient, for suppressing immediate acts of evil 
in a family or a school, so long as the power and skill of the teach- 
er can overcome that of the pupil; and on these accounts, they 
are often extended beyond the period, and the circumstances, 
which demand them. But it is of great importance to resort to 
them as seldom as possible, and to relax as soon as reason and 
conscience assume their power. ‘They are but partial and 
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temporary in their effects. They extend no farther than the 
hand and eye of the teacher, and their influence ceases when his 
power is destroyed. They give rise to a perpetual contest of 
skill and power, between the teacher and the pupil, which places 
the teacher in the light of an enemy to be overcome, rather than 
a parental friend to be obeyed. They tend to debase the char- 
acter of the pupil, by showing him that he is deemed unworthy of 
confidence, and lead him to regulate his conduct, rather by a cal- 
culation of the immediate danger of detection, and the certainty 
and amount of punishment, compared with the gratification he 
seeks, than by.a regard to his teacher or hisduty. ‘The only mode 
in which they can subserve the great end of discipline which we 
have stated, is by interrupting the exercise of evil dispositions and 
passions, by thus breaking the chain of habit, and allowing reason 
and conscience time to exert their power. If they are not accom- 
panied by means adapted to improve the character, they often 
produce an accumulation of passion and appetite, which will be 
followed by a reaction, like the explosion of an overloaded steam 
engine. ‘The voyage may have been rendered more rapid and 
agreeable, but it will terminate in ruin. 

I will not attempt to decide on the soundness of the argument, 
that this course must be adopted in military schools, in order to 
prepare the pupils for the sphere in which they are to act. But 
if it be sound, it proves as decisively that it should not be em- 
ployed, as it has been of late years, in the government of those 
destined to civil life. The habit of obeying blindly, and govern- 
ing despotically, which is the basis of this system, is not the best 
preparation for one who is to act as the citizen of a republic. 

I have seen one example which satisfied me that it is not 
necessary, even in a military institution. The military school of 
the kingdom of Wurtemberg was formerly governed on this plan. 
At the close of the late war in Europe, it was placed under the 
direction of a veteran general, who changed the system entirely. 
The students were required to observe regularity m hours, and 
order in every habit; and there was frequent inspection to ascer- 
tain whether they were observed. But I found no gates, or sen- 
tinels, or military restraints. The early part of a student’s residence 
is a period of probation, in which he is placed under the immediate 
and constant inspection and authority of a guardian. When his 
character is proved, confidence is reposed in him, and he is left to 
govern himself. He is allowed to spend his leisure hours as he 
pleases, only giving notice of his places of resort. “These are 
occasionally visited to ascertain his conduct. ‘The students dine 
with their officers, at a public table in their neighborhood ; and 
are placed, while there, on the footing of gentlemen, who are ex- 
pected to govern themselves. Should they prove themselves un- 
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worthy of this confidence, by improper conduct, they are separated 
from their companions, and again placed under the system of 
rigid restraint. In conversation with the commanding general, 
and the officers who had been conversant with other institutions 
as well as this, I was assured, that this system produced far 
better results than that usually adopted. 

The remaining means of government is influence. It may be 
addressed to interest and passion, to affection, or to the moral 
sense. ‘The appeals to interest and passion, to hope and fear, 
are, next to force, as convenient and summary modes of disci- 
pline. ‘They are also indispensable in similar circumstances, (for 
God himself appeals to them,) and they may be employed as a 
substitute for force. But their effect, like that of force, is to a 
great extent, partial and temporary. In the hands of men, they 
are liable to produce great and radical evils. ‘They lead the pu- 
pil to refer to the fear of man, and of consequences, as his mo- 
tives of action, in place of the will of God and a sense of duty, 
to which the former are often in direct opposition. If not used 
with great caution, they will render it more difficult to act with 
the independence of a patriot and a Christian; or they may lead 
to the same reaction as force itself. 

Appeals to emulation, as a means of discipline, are even more 
dangerous. They often kindle this passion to a flame which is 
never suppressed, [Is it not this never-sated thirst of honor and 
power, which is threatening the best institutions of our country 
more than any other cause? Where is its birth place? In our 
schools for children. Where is it nurtured and strengthened ? 
In our academies and high schools. And where is the glowing 
passion fanned to a flame? By the honors of our colleges. Why 
should this evil be done that good may come? Why should we 
cherish rivalry to encourage industry? The institution of Fel- 
lenberg proves that this motive is not necessary. He urges his 
pupils forward by the love of knowledge, the influence of affec- 
tion, the sense of duty, and the influence of religious motives ; 
and never did I see a more ardent thirst for knowledge, or more 
vigorous and patient habits of application, pervading an institu- 
tion. I found none of that rivalry, that rankling envy, which I 
had seen around me from my childhood, and which has planted 
thorns in many a heart; and yet, a far more general and intense 
application than I had ever known produced by these dangerous 
stimulants.* | ; 

We have heard of a ‘ noble emulation.’ 1 should rejoice to hear 
this more fully defined. If by this is meant merely the desire to 
attain a given standard of excellence—nothing can be more impor- 


* Extracted from a preceding address, before the same Convention. 
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tant. We ate commanded ‘Be ye perfect even as your Father 
in heaven is perfect.’ But if it is employed, as it generally is, 
to mean the desire of superiority to others, and of the honor con- 
nected with it, 1 know not how it can be robbed of its poison. 
What more noble ambition than that desire to be as Gods, which 
drove angels from heaven, and brought down a curse upon earth! 
If prizes and distinctions were given to all who attain a given point 
of excellence, their effects would be less unfavorable ; but let 
those who distribute them on the ground of personal superiority, 
beware lest they scatter seeds as dangerous as the fabled teeth of 
the dragon, and produce a host of armed men, engrossed in con- 
tending with each other, instead of striving to promote their coun- 
try’s good. 

The influence founded on affection and reverence, is admirable 
in its effects, and should be one of the main springs of discipline 
in the family or the small circle. But it is difficult to act the pa- 
rent to each of one hundred pupils. It is almost impossible to 
become intimately acquainted with every trait of character, and 
spring of action ; to observe the feelings and motives which are 
operating upon them, and to employ that appropriate influence 
and that familiar intercourse, which gives to parental government 
all its charm and efficacy. 

It is obviously very important to secure the assent and co- 
operation of pupils in discipline; and the question has been pro- 
posed, how far their being directly concerned in it would be use- 
ful. I have seen this plan adopted in two foreign institutions of 
great celebrity. In one, its effects appeared to me at least doubt- 
ful. In the other, it was abandoned on account of the consump- 
tion of time, the excitement of fecling,the unfavorable results 
arising from the application of one invariable penalty, for the same 
fault, and the incapacity of youth to act with reference to the 
great end of discipline. The parent must often treat the same 
offence very differently, according to the age, the motives, and the 
disposition or actual feeling of the child, if he wishes to pro- 
mote his reformation. But in a public trial, under an invariable 
law, the benefit of private influence, and of the experience and 
tact of the teacher, is lost. 

But all these means of discipline, however important in their 
place, will be insufficient, unless the appeal be made to moral 
sense. There is but ont Governor whose sight we cannot escape, 
whose power we cannot resist. A sense of His presence and of duty 
to Him, will accomplish more than all the laws and penalties which 
can be devised, without this; and this should form the basis of 
every plan of Government. An humble example will shew its 
efficacy. A deaf and dumb boy was charged with an injury 
committed some time before on an article of furniture. He de- 
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nied it, in opposition to testimony! One of his companions, who 
stood by, put his hand upon his shoulder, and looking earnestly in 
his face, exclaimed ‘God sees you—Tell the truth.’ The boy 
fixed his eyes upon the ground, reflected a few moments, and at 
length replied with solemnity, ‘It may be that I did it, but if I 
did, I have forgotten it,’ and offered no farther opposition to the 
charge, lest his memory should deceive him. 

The only system of discipline which can be efficient and per- 
manent, is that which recognises the Omnipresent Deity as its 
Supreme Head, which refers to his word as its standard, and pre- 
sents the love of God and man as its motives of action. It is in 
this system we find the only vital principles of action, the only 
influence which is all pervading. It involves no evils—it creates 
no dangers. Its whole tendency is to elevate the character, to 
suppress every wrong motive, to strengthen every good principle, 
and to prepare the subject of it for every sphere of action, for 
every stage of his existence. ‘The institution which adopts this 
system as its basis, will best provide for its own prosperity ; and 
cannot but secure the blessing of heaven.’ 


Fearing that some of his remarks had been misunderstood, 
the Editor observed in explanation, that he was in favor of the 
parental system,—but believed that this, and all other means 
of government, would be inefficient without religious influence ; 
and added the following observations : , 


‘ So far was I from desiring to abrogate laws, or abolish discipline, 
that it was my whole aim to state those principles on which, it seems 
to me, laws and discipline ought to be founded, and leave their 
application to those of more experience. I maintained, that to re- 
sort to force, or appeal to interest or emulation, was but an im- 
perfect method, attended with obvious evils, and serious dangers, 
and to be employed as seldom as possible. On these grounds, 
then, I would urge that the laws of a seminary of learning should 
be as few and simple as possible ; that they should be such as are 
obviously necessary for the welfare and education of the pupil, 
and not merely for the interest, or dignity, or convenience of the 
teacher. That the penalties should not be the arbitrary inflic- 
tion of pain, or fines, or disgrace, but those which are the natu- 
ral consequence of the fault; such as exclusion from a class in 
which the pupil is too idle to keep his standing—or from a society 
which is corrupted by his example, or disturbed by his disorder— 
or from privileges or liberties, if he abuse them. That they should 
be calculated to soften and improve his feelings, and not merely 
to vindicate the honor of the governor, or the claims of vin- 
Aictive justice—to reform the offender, instead of fixing an indeli- 
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ble stain upon his character, or making him an outlaw of the col- 
legiate republic, and thus leaving him no hope from reformation.’ 

‘I venerate many of our institutions; but after all is done that 
the wisdom of their guardians can accomplish, in these methods, 
we are stil] told, that our colleges are frequently scenes of rebel- 
lion — that our literary institutions are infested with a spirit of in- 
subordination, which perplexes their governors, alarms their friends, 
distresses parents, and leads to the destruction of many a promis- 
ing youth.’* 

‘Something more must be done, then. As one important step, 
provision must be made, and inducements offered, for the occupa- 
tion of every moment. No room must be left for evil to take 
root. Each pupil must have such a task assigned him, as shall 
demand all his strength, but not discourage its exertion—as shall 
be adapted to his capacity and age, and thus allure and gratify. 

‘ But my great object was to maintain that some additional mo- 
tives must be brought into action; some higher, nobler principle 
than the fear of man, or the love of distinction; and 1 am per- 
suaded that no other will be found effectual but a sense of duty— 
a conviction of the presence of God, and of our immediate respon- 
sibility to him. Without these means of influence, the use of 
force, and appeals to interest must be inefficient. Allow me to 
mention a few examples, to show the practical efficacy of moral 
influence.’ 

‘In the celebrated missionary seminary at Basle, in Switzerland, 
the only rules are a few texts of Scripture, copied and hung up 
in the study. ‘The Principal and Professors are the friends and 
‘Mentors’ of their pupils. They believe that no young man 
should come to prepare for a responsible station in life, who is not 
able to govern himself; and if he is not prepared to do this, he is 
unfit for such a course and such a place; he should again be 
committed to the care of guardians. It may be said that there 
are persons who have a high and important object before them, 
and are from their circumstances peculiarly devoted. Every man 
who is just preparing to enter life, should be so. But let us go to 
the military school of Wurtemberg, already mentioned, and we 
find that a mild government has proved more efficacious there also, 
with a class of young men widely different in their destination, 
and often in their spirit.’ 

* Still it may be replied, These also are young men of mature 
minds. ‘Then let me point you to the school of Fellenberg, com- 
posed of boys, where I have seen the obstinate subdued, the vicious 
reformed, and the indolent rendered diligent, without any appeal 


* Remarks to this effect were made by the officers of some of our best 
institutions, then present. 
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to force, or to fear, or to mere selfishness. Let me lead you to 
the infant school of Geneva, where I have seen one hundred and 
fifty children playing daily in a garden, whose walls hung thick 
with thick clusters of ripe grapes, and yet not a grape was missing, 
or had ever been taken. ‘They are taught that God sees them.* 
‘But these are generally well educated and well disposed children. 
As a last example, then, let me carry you to the Asylum for Juve- 
nile Delinquents at Edinburgh.¢ It is inhabited by boys educa- 
ted in the streets, and taught to gain their subsistence by theft, 
who were collected from the criminal courts, and the prisons, yet 
it has neither bars, nor bolts, nor sentinels. It is the house of a 
poor, but pious shoemaker, where all are at liberty to go and 
come at pleasure, and have no other restraint than conscience 
and religious influence. Yet it is a house of morality, of kindness, 
of religious order. Only one pupil had ever refused to stay, and 
many have reformed. They were kept diligently at work, and tools 
and materials were placed in their hands. They were employed 
as messengers, to procure and carry articles for the house. They 
were entrusted with money and accounts, and have never abused 
their confidence. Some have been finally placed in good situa- 
tions, and sustained irreproachable characters. Let us not be 
told, then, that similar principles cannot be applied in our en- 
lightened country. I am persuaded, that at this day, no other 
can be with success. The spirit of liberty pervades every age, and 
every class of society. In itself, it is pure and peaceful as the 
water of the mountain lake. But like that, it may be converted 
into a turbid torrent, by the channel through which it passes, and 
the streams which pour into it. Mingled as it is, with the im- 
rfect views and strong passions of youth, it often degenerates 
into a mere spirit of resistance to all external influence. It will 


* The following extract from the ‘General regulations for schools,’ by 
the government of Wurtemberg presents their views of the subject. 

‘ We expect that teachers will y the most earnest attention, not merely 
to compel industry and morality, by threats and punishments, but to awa- 
ken the love and disposition to them. Severe punishments should be used 
with great care, and with reference tothe peculiar character of the pupil, in 
order not to awaken a spirit of bitterness, or defiancc, or dislike to school. 
Equal care should be taken in the use of rewards, to avoid awakening 
ambition and the love of rewards, and cherishing selfish feelings. Their 
efforts should be especially directed to promote the love of order, dili- 
gence and morality, by appropriate, kind, and at the same time earnest 
and energetic representations and instruction, by a good example, by 
firm, consistent, and impartial treatment, with a proper application of ex- 
ternal motives, and encouragements. They should endeavor, particularly, 
tomake sucharrangements in the interior of the schools,as willtend to make 
going to school, pleasant to the pupil ; to promote the love of learning, quiet, 
and the disposition to self employment of the pupil.’ 

t Our own institutions of this kind, present evidence equally decisive. 
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discover only by degrees, that order is indispensable to the enjoy- 
ment of liberty. Violence will but augment the force, and confirm 
the illusions of passion. ‘They must be corrected by the patient 
lessons of wisdom and kindness, and the progress of reason and 
experience. Inthe mean time, I know of no method which is so 
likely to be effectual, as to bring the pupil into the presence of 
that Governor before whom the proudest spirit bows with reverence, 
and call on him to obey that law to which the rulers of the earth 
may submit without humiliation.’ 





Arr. V.—Review or THE AMERICAN QuartTerRLy Review 
ON THE Literary Convention aT New York. 


American Quarterly Review for June, 1831. Axr. I.— College 
Instruction and Discipline. 


An article under this title occupies about thirty pages of the 
June number of the American Quarterly Review. As many 
of our readers may not have the opportunity of seeing this work, 
we think we shall gratify them by presenting some of its inter- 
esting and important remarks, while we feel it necessary to cor- 
rect some errors, and to oppose some principles of the Reviewer. 

He presents us in the outset with that ‘universally received’ 
but generally forgotten axiom, which we could wish to be en- 
graved on the walls of every hall of legislation; ‘ The Founpa- 
TION OF A Repusiic must be in the InrorMaTIon or tts Pro- 
PLE. ‘A government like our own cannot be carried on with- 
out an extensive diffusion of knowledge among those wha have 
to select its machinery.’ 

It is next observed, that HIGH scHOOLS, in the German use 
of the term, are no where more numerous than in this country ; 
for our universities and colleges amount to 46, or 1 /or every 
280,000 inhabitants, while Germany has 22, or 1 for 1,500,000 
inhabitants. ‘This, however, as the Reviewer observes, forms 
no just ground for estimating the state of Educotion. The low 
standard which our colleges are compelled to adopt, render 
this comparison unfair, and to place them on equal ground, 
the Gymnasia of Germany, and the Lyeeums and Colleges of 
France, must be added to the list. Indeed, we do not see with 
what propriety the latter were omitted, and only three institu- 
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tions assigned in France, to compare with our colleges. ‘The 
best catalogue we have seen (the Weimar or Hassel’s Almanac, 
for 1831), presents fourteen which are considered as comparing 
with the Universities of other countries. 

But another view of this subject will enable us to understand 
it better. From a careful examination of the latest authorities, 
we find that the proportional number of students in the Univer- 
sities of the respective countries is very different ; for while the 
United States have not more than one college student for every 
2,000 inhabitants, Germany has one for every 1,387 inhabitants. 
We hope in a future article to present this subject more at large. 

After noticing the occasion and object of calling the Literary 
Convention in New York, the Reviewer observes, that from an 
assembly thus collected, little was to be gutcpeten ; but still 
expresses his disappointment at the result. We regret, with 
the Reviewer, the apparent want of method, in the measures 
of the Committee ; but it seems to us, that on his own principles, 
a body of men thus collected for the first time, for so novel a 
purpose, could do little more in the course of three or four days 
than commence their examination of the extended field before 
them. ‘The subjects of discussion were unknown until the 
opening of the meeting — there was no time for investigation or 
preparation — and we confess, that we were ourselves surprised 
that so much was done and said to the purpose, under such cir- 
cumstances. We regard it as no small point gained, that many 
were led to feel the importance of such meetings to the cause of 
literature and education; and we hope the desire, then appar- 
ently universal, of meeting again, with the same general objects 
in view, has not been diminished by the lapse of ayear. We 
believe it would have called forth (and very justly), more se- 
vere censure, if a meeting thus constituted, had proceeded to 
make those decisions which the Reviewer seems to desire. 
Neither a regard for themselves, nor respect for public opinion, 
would have allowed them to decide important questions by 
vote, under the circumstances already described. Jt was, in 
short, but a preliminary meeting, to prepare subjects for discus- 
sion, which we hope may call forth valuable reports, and lead 
to discussions whose results will be more decisive.* 


* At a meeting appointed for the present autumn—among the subjects on 
which Committees are appointed are— The Study of Legislation — of His- 
tory — and of the Bible — the Principles of Discipline —the state of the Lon- 
don Universities — the French Popular courses of Lectures — and the 
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In reference to the first topic presented—the system of foreign 
universities, and its application to our own country—the Review- 
er believes with the convention, that the choice of professors in 
our country, which is not like that of Europe, made by the 
government, but by the trustees to whom the government of the 
institution is committed, should always be made with the advice 
and consent of the existing professors, and better still, on their 
nomination. ‘The subject of the proper mode of remunerating 
professors next occurs; and we fully accord with the Reviewer 
in the belief, that the combination of a fixed salary, with fees 
from the students, may be considered the best system for those 
institutions which are designed to furnish a complete and pro- 
fessional education. This plan gives a degree of independence 
on the one hand, and an inducement to continual effort on the 
other. We doubt, however, whether this principle is generally 
applicable to our colleges. ‘The Reviewer does not seem to be 
aware to what an extent the Colleges of the North are in effect 
charitable institutions, supplying a liberal education on terms 
which place it within the reach of almost every deserving young 
man, and thus forming a class of the most industrious and valu- 
able students in our institutions, and preparing the most vigor- 
ous and useful members of society, who have been disciplined 
in the school of necessity. We think, however, that the provision 
to be made in such a case, should always be in proportion to 
the importance rather chan the popularity of the subject, as is 
very justly suggested by Dr Lieber and the Reviewer ; in order 
that no valuable branch of knowledge may be excluded, by the 
want of taste for it in the community. 

On one point of great importance, we have been rejoiced to 
find but one opinion among the members of the convention—an 
opinion in which the Reviewer himself fully concurs, in observ- 
ing that as to the mode of instruction, ‘ no control (interference ?) 
whatever ought to be exerted over the teacher if qualified ; 
and if not, he is not fitted for his station.’ We believe it should 
be a fundamental principle, that a single department ought to 
be confided to the care of one individual, who shall be respon- 


eat question of a National Literary Society — The names of Gallatin, Sil- 
iman, Wainwright, Mathews, Sparks, Robinson, Lieber, and others, on 
the various Committees, we think furnish a pledge, that public expecta- 
tion will not be disappointed. They are the names of working men, and 
not of those who mantle deers at a review. 
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sible for it, and no other be concerned in its direction, let the 
number of coadjutors or assistants be what it may. 

The remarks of the Reviewer on many of the principles of 
government are very judicious. He justly rejects the plan of 
introducing republican forms, into literary institutions. It seems 
that something of this kind was adopted at first in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia; but we are told it was subsequently rejected, as 
we believe it will be in every case, except as a temporary or 
occasional expedient. For such a purpose, it may often be 
very useful. 

We rejoice to find the Reviewer attacking that false princi- 
ple of honor which leads students to conceal the faults of which 
they are witnesses —‘ Honor’ (as a member of the Convention 
justly but severely expressed it) ‘ which can lie —honor which 
can steal — honor which can attempt the life and limbs of others 
by violence, or like an assassin, by the explosion of some ‘ in- 
fernal machine,’ but which cannot disclose the agents in any of 
these base and nefarious transactions. On this point, the Re- 
viewer remarks ; — 

‘No youth hesitates to depose in a court of justice, touching an offence 
nst the municipal laws of his country, committed by a brother student. 

e youth, and the people at large, are, indeed, distinguished for their ready 
attention to the calls of justice. Yet it is esteemed the depth of dishonor to 
testify, when called upon by the college authorities, against the grossest vio- 
lator, not only of collegiate, but municipal law,— as if it could be less hon- 


orable to give the same testimony before one tribunal than another ; or the 
morality of the act, differed in the two cases.” 


We do indeed fully agree with the Reviewer in regarding 
the evil as threatening the very foundation of our public insti- 
tutions ; and we would earnestly call the attention of parents 
to this subject, as one of primary importance, to their children’s 
immediate improvement and future usefulness. We have seen 
how those corrupt and debased members of public institutions, 
whose chief occupation and pleasure it is to initiate their young- 
er and moré inexperienced companions into their own polluted 
manners and principles, employing this same false sense of 
honor, to screen themselves from detection, and enable them to 
carry on their work of destruction in darkness, and then laugh- 
ang with what seemed almost fiendlike malice, when they 
could say to one lately pure, ‘O Lucifer, Son of the morning ! 
how art thou fallen and become as one of us!’ Let every 


* We presume there is an error of the press here. 
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parent therefore, who encourages his child to practice this con- 
cealment, remember that he exposes him to all the temptations 
of corrupt principle, and all the arts of corrupt persuasion, while 
he deprives him of the only safeguard, the habit of resorting 
with frankness and confidence to the counsels and aid of those 
who are constituted his guardians. . 

We hear sometimes of the contempt and the danger which 
result from this. We believe both are greatly exaggerated ; and 
we are persuaded, are often increased by the precautions which 
fear suggests. We have seen some evidence of this, even in 
the case of one of those older children sometimes sent to our 
colleges, who was fortified in his views of duty on this subject 
by parental admonition. He came forward, when asked what 
his intentions were, and told those who feared the exhibition of 
truth, ‘that he believed it his duty, and should always give evi- 
dence of what he considered wrong.’ ‘This bold and open 
course of conduct secured him respect, and exemption from all 
that persecution to which others who adopted the same plan, 
without avowing it, were continually subjected. Let the friends 
of order among the students of our colleges array themselves. 
Let them form ‘4 society for the suppression of disorder,’ if 
that be necessary, to which all shall be invited to belong. Let 
them meet, and avow and defend their views publicly ; and this 
spirit would soon be put out of countenance. One bold and 
consistent advocate of right, will put to flight many of those, 
whose conscience and sense of shame ‘make cowards of them 
all.’ We have only to appeal to results passing every day be- 
fore our eyes, to show how much may thus be done to influ- 
ence public opinion. 

The Reviewer next proceeds to the subject of government, 
and while he seems favorable to a mild system, he still main- 
tains, as we hope every friend of order will do, that ‘ the 
laws, where needed, should be executed temperately, unhesita- 
tingly and firmly.’ We regret that the Reviewer should suf- 
fer himself to ‘judge,’ as we think without ground, but at 
least incorrectly, that the Editor of this work believed that 
little or no control should be exercised over the students of 
Universities. On the contrary we cordially agree with him 
and would maintain the principle he has stated. We believe, 
indeed, that mild measures would generally prevent the necessi- 
ty of resorting to severity, except in rare cases; for we have 
seen this rooall in this country, and tn other countries, among 
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the mass of the people, and among the sons of the aristocracy, 
and among persons of every age, from the infant to the 
mature man, and of every degree of corruption. No warn- 
ings about ‘new theories,’ no lamentation over the decay of 
discipline, will induce us to believe, in opposition to all these 
facts, that moral suasion is not a more powerful means of 
education and reformation, than arbitrary punishments which 
address themselves to fear or shame or the sense of pain.* 

The plan of teaching by lectures and examinations com- 
bined, is that which we fully unite with the Reviewer in ap- 
proving. We see not how it is possible for a youth to read 
a single classic, in the proper manner, without illustrations 
which will amount to a course of lectures. 

In regard to public examinations, the Reviewer observes that 
they are universal, and seems to regard the testimony thus 
given in their favor as decisive. Although we are not so rea- 
dy to bend to authority on a subject of this kind ; we believe 
it important that such examinations should take place, and we 
believe that the plan of the English universities which is here 
recommended (recently adopted as we are glad to see in the 
school at West Point), of demanding written answers, is almost 
the only mode of attaining the object for which they are de- 
signed. The Reviewer will see, therefore, with what accuracy 
he has ‘judged’ a second time of the Editor’s views in ‘ con- 
ceiving him opposed to these as well as all other means which 
would excite emulation.’ He protests against this inferential 
deduction of an opinion on one subject, from that which is 
expressed on another. By this course, he is presented to the pub- 
lic as an opposer of laws, because he thinks they should be few 
and simple; when in the printed debates, of which these re- 
marks are a part, he directly disavows the opinions ascribed 
to him by the Reviewer; and within a few pages, is conceiv- 
ed to be opposed to examinations, because they excite emu- 
lation, and because he objects to emulation as a means of gov- 
ernment. He is also convinced that the rays of the sun produce 
miasma ; and he is certainly no friend ee disease, nor 
to any measures which increase it. Will the Reviewer infer 
therefore, that he would shut out the light of heaven? Wealth is 
a temptation to theft, a crime which he certainly does not ap- 


* See an address by the Editor, p. 417. 
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prove. Will it therefore be inferred, that he would establish 
an agrarian law? 

If we understand the natural, legitimate object of an exami- 
nation, it is to examine not to excite; to ascertain the acqui- 
sitions and improvements of a pupil—in order to know wheth- 
er he has completed the task assigned him, and may proceed 
to more advanced studies, or a higher institution, whether he 
has done his duty, and whether the course he has pursued is 
adapted to his capacity of mind, and vigor of body. These, 
we say, are the appropriate oljects of examination; and its 
results are important, as indicating the measures which should be 
adopted to complete the education of the student in the best 
manner, or as determining his qualifications for some station or 
duty in life. Conducted with this view, we regard examina- 
tions, as indispensable, and we think they should be as public 
as may be necessary, to satisfy the friends of the pupils, and of 
the instructer, that all is going on right. We beg leave to ask 
how the objects'we have named are attained, or even promoted, 
by ascertaining the relative ranks of the pupils. Suppose an 
individual were superior to all his class ; will that prove that he 
is qualified to enter on a new course of study, or worthy to re- 
ceive a degree, or capable of entering a profession? ‘To assume 
this, will be to establish a varying standard—a false rule of 
judgment. For who does not know, that he who is styled 
first in his class, is often only one of several, equally able ; and 
that the individual who is the first among one class of young: 
men, is often inferior to another, who is second, or even lower im 
another class composed of different materials. In this man- 
ner, injustice is often done to individuals, in the opinion of that 
portion of the world, who look to public honors as their standard. 
We shall never object to examinations, more than to any other 
important measure, or course of duty, merely because emulation 
and its evils will be an accidental result, in many minds. But 
believing, as we have expressed ourselves elsewhere, that em- 
ulation, when presented as a motive to action,* is a ‘ ques- 


* We are aware that, while we are sustained by some among the wise 
and the good in this sentiment, we shall be op d by many others; but 
while we revere their opinion on all points which are merely prudential, we 
cannot yield to it where Christian morality and duty are concerned. We 
have not attempted a course of argument, but hope to return to this subject. 
We shall be happy to insert any arguments which our correspondents 
will furnish on the opposite side of the question, and invite their com- 
munications. 
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tionable instrument of good, and a fruitful source of evil ’—and 
that when experience has proved it unnecessary, it should, for 
these reasons be abandoned — we believe that no unnecessary 
or artificial excitements should be introduced in connexion with 
examinations, to stimulate that love of superiority, or to increase 
that pride and vanity, which are but too prevalent in the minds 
of youth. 

Let a fixed standard be assumed; let the student be com- 
pared with this, and especially with himself as he has been, 
instead of his companions; and we shall then have a more 
equitable rule; we shall encourage the industry of those who 
are surpassing themselves, even if inferior to those around 
them; and we shall avoid all that injustice which may result 
from deciding, that there can be but one individual of a given 
rank, and all those evil passions, which follow in the train of 
gratified and disappointed ambition. It seems to us, also, that 
we shall attain more thoroughly the objects of an examination. 

We have already presented our readers (p. 417) with the 
remarks we have referred to, and with the address to which 
they allude. As we have found that the address was not 
‘unintelligible’ to others, we have ventured to present it 
without any explanation; and as our Editorial vocabulary con- 
tains no epithets corresponding to those which the Reviewer 
condescends to apply to it, we leave his remarks without a 
comment. 





Art. VI.—Practicat Lessons. 
1. Intuitive Instruction ; from the German of Denzel. 


We present our readers with another interesting chapter on 
Intuitive Instruction. This section is taken from Pestalozzi’s 
work, from which the teacher may select abundant materials. 
It is necessarily abridged, and the more prominent parts of 
it only extracted. 

Man. 


The Human Body according to its External Re'ations. 


(a) Principal part of the body. Head; arms; legs ; trunk. 
Their use. 
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We always take a glance at the whole, at first; and then 
the principal parts are taken in their order. These we afterwards 
examine in their respective subdivisions—head, arms, legs, and 
trunk. The trunk is considered last. ‘The teacher shows the 
connections of the principal parts on his own body, or on one ot 
the children. He recites, and the children repeat after him : 

‘ The head is a part of the body. 
‘The arms are parts of the body. 
‘ The legs are parts of the body. 

‘ The trunk is a part of the body.’ 

The head is the upper part of the body ; and it is connected 
by the neck, to the trunk, or rather to the chest, which is the 
upper part of the trunk. The arms hang from the shoulders, 
down the sides of the body. The mght arm; the right leg. 


The trunk is supported by the legs. 
Use. We can nod the head; we can shake the head; bur- 


dens may be carried on the head. 

The arms may be moved upwards, forwards, backwards, and 
in a circle. ‘These movements can be made as gymnastic 
exercises, and for demonstrating the uses of the limbs before 
the children. It is easy to see the various exercises which can 
be performed, after training them for the purpose. With the 
arms we can lift, carry, push, embrace, &c. 

We can lay the head upon the arm, or rather support the 
head by the arm. With the legs, including the feet, we walk, 
run, leap, hop, &c. We can bend the trunk forwards, back- 
wards, and side ways. ‘The child may be taught the principal 
occasion of all these various movements. 

it. ) Parts of the members. 

he head—The face; the forehead; the crown; the back 
of the head; the temples; the eyes; the nose; the cheeks; 
the ears; the mouth; the chin; the jaw; the hair. Their 
position. 

The trunk—Connection of the trunk with the head; the 
chest or breast; the neck; the abdomen; the back; the 
hips; the shoulders, and their use, as respects motion. 

The arms—The upper arm; the fore arm; the wrist; the 
hands; the fingers; the joints; the nails. Their connec- 
tion and use. 

The legs—The thigh; the leg; the instep; the foot; the 
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toes; the knee; the skin; the calf; the ancles; the heel; 
the sole ; the joints, and the nails. Connection and use. 

(c) Nourishment, support, and strengthening of the body. 
Food; clothing ; exercise. 

The teaching of the principal parts, and their uses, cannot 
be difficult, after these examples. They are all easily under- 
stood by the eye and ear. 

(d) Duty of the children to be careful of the health and 
strength of the body, so far as to prepare it to perform 
properly, all the duties for which it is designed. 

It is not necessary for us, to make any particular comments 
upon these parts of the subject. The experienced teacher 
will give the necessary precepts concerning temperance, clean- 
liness, early rising, and the exercises suitable to develop the 
powers of the body. Stories adapted to the capacities of chil- 
dren, upon the consequences of irregularity, intemperance, 
and want of cleanliness, may be employed to advantage. 


Domestic Relations, and Consanguinity. 


(a) Families. Father ; mother ; brother; sister ; grand- 
parents ; grandchildren; domestics. 

The explanations of these relations is attended with no 

difficulty. 
(6) Boorions and duties of parents, Love and care for 
children. The difficulties and pains of their duties; 
support of their children; grief for disobedience and 
improper conduct of their children. Encouragements for 
fulfilling their duties; love ; joy in the corporeal and men- 
tal improvement of children. Faith ; reward of a good 
conscience ; use of the word of God; prayer. 
The most important duties of our life belong to this sub- 
ject. Here the teacher must draw the portrait of good 

arents, in the clearest and brightest colors. He must carry 
fimself and the children, into the life and feelings of a well 
regulated family, go through all the relations of their daily 
economy, and exhibit them all to his scholars. Such a rep- 
resentation cannot, and will not, fail of having an effect upon 
the minds of the children. But however easy the task may 
appear at first view, it is very difficult in the execution; be- 
cause an exhibition of this kind can be well made, only by an 
able teacher—one who is skilled in the natural representa- 
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tion of the human character. Life in general appears very dif- 
ferent to the youth and tothe man; and this is more especially 
the case with domestic concerns. How many things belong 
to them, which children cannot comprehend. On this account, 
the teacher must keep at a distance from all low conduct, 
which cannot be exhibited as an example. This would be 
an error, which might have a dangerous effect on the minds of 
children. Some go into personalities, or what are regarded as 
such ; and pass injurious decisions upon the management of pa- 
rents before the children, and thus mortify their feelings ; whereas 
they should only touch in general terms, those errors which they 
cannot entirely * over, while drawing a picture of domes- 
tic economy. e will here remark, that this topic leads be- 
yond the limits of visible instruction, and carries us into the 
regions of imagination. 

(c) Brothers and sisters; older, younger; wants of the 

older ; of the younger. 

It is very important that children learn to feel, in the most 
sensible manner, how very dependent they are, not only upon 
their parents but upon their brothers and sisters, for mainten- 
ance, protection, and the common enjoyments of life ; for with 
feelings of want, will naturally be associated feelings of grati- 
tude, love and dependence. Their mutual duties will then 
be understood and realized 

(d) Domestics. Their employment and relation to the 

other members of the family. Their fidelity, ; unfaithful- 
ness 

This topic is easy, but it ought not to be neglec:ed. 

(e) Duties of children to parents; to brothers and sisters ; 

to domestics. : 

Duties towards parents—obedience, love, gratitude, confi- 
dence ; to brothers and sisters—love, harmony, concord ; to do- 
mestics—affability, &c. All these must be enforced by exam- 
ples and stories drawn from infantile life, that they may make a 
deep impression upon the heart. 


2. Practica Lesson ror TeacHers, From SaLzMAN, 


It will be recollected, that in a former extract from Salzman, 
he presents educators with a creed. It is the following: ‘ The 
educator must seek in himself the foundation or source of all 
the faults or defects of his pupils.’ In the following extract, 
he notices supposed objections against it. 
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* My pupil, it is said, had all the faults about which I complain, before he 
came under my charge, and am I to be blamed?’ 

‘ Granted that your pupil had these faults before. But why has he them 
still? Js not the eradication of faults one great ubject of education? If this 
has not been done, is it not possible that the cause lies in yourself?’ 

‘You received your pupil as a tender, feeble child—why has he not 
been made stronger ? Have you not heard of tender children who have 
become strong by judicious management? Do you know how to effect 
this? Have you tried it? Your pupil has previously been Jed astray—he 
is wilful, obstinate, false ; but why is he so, after he has been so long under 
your direction? Have you made him feel the consequences of his wilfulness, 
and thereby brought him to reflection? Have you made him feel that you 
are a man, that he is a child, that you are superior to him in power, in un- 
derstanding and in judgment, and in this way sought to convince him that 
he is dependent upon you, and must follow your directions? Have you ever 
had sufficient spirit to examine whether his assertions are true, and to shame 
him out of his habit of falsehood? You songs of your management of pu- 
pils, of your admonitions, of the motives by which you strive to influence 
them, and still complain of the total inefficacy of your efforts. 

‘It may be so; it may be also that I can find nothing exceptionable in the 
representation which you give ; but let me see you manage, and perhaps I 
might show that the cause of your bad succass lies in sewrenye It is not suf- 
ficient to say something, and to e without violating propriety, but it is 
important how a teacher speaks, and he manages.’ 

e tone with which one speaks to young children is of great importance. 
Children are more prone to act from impulse than from reason. He who 
speaks with a proper tone, who adapts it to the nature of children, and who 
makes the greatest impression, pts an one need not use so many words in 
directing as another, who uses an impropertone. If an instructer employs 
a tone either too violent or too modest, he will lose all authority over chil- 
dren, ly mga | over those from elevated families. Just as a horse soon per- 
ceives the timidity of his rider by the shaking of his legs and refuses to 
obey him, so children know immediately when a teacher 1s unequal to them 
by the timid tone which he adopts, and lose all regard for'him. 

Some teachers adopt a tone too lifeless and uniform. They appear, as 
if they were reading their instructions from some book. Instructions given 
in this way are fruitless. It is not to be expected that children can fully 
comprehend every long proposition and make it a subject of reflection. The 
tone, the manner, the whole appearance of the speaker, must aid in making 
it intelligible, or labor will be spent in vain." 


Lastly, the tone of a teacher my Hy ae reer. He looks around upon 
, like that whi 


his charge with a sane pase ich a proud cdrporal would as- 
sume when he surveyed his soldiers; and every admonition, every sugges- 
tion, has the form of a despotic command. What will be the effect of this? 
Aversion and refractoriness. The human mind, formed to freedom, rises up 
against arbitrary rule, and very justly. 1 ought, perhaps to say more of 
this imperious tone, which characterizes every teacher who endeavors to 
impress his instructions by a violent push or blow. But so much has been 
said concerning it, and its impropriety is so universally recognised, that it 
would be superfluous to speak farther of it. In the mean time, let me ad- 
vise every young man, who can give instruction in no other than un arbi- 
trary and yiolent manner, to desist from his employment; for he will never 

i. Let him secure the station of a corporal, or become the keeper 
of a Bridewell ; there he will be in his place. 


* This subject is noticed more at large in the essays on Infant Education 
and the Language of Infancy in our former numbers. 
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Enough has been said to show that many teachers attribute the cause of 
faults to their pupils, because they have not the requisite ability to remove 
them. But they often really teach them. 

Now many a reader will think ‘ This is not the case with me. I teach my 
pupils their duties, and labor to form them by my instructions, to become 
good and active men.’ I believe itreadily. I take it for granted that there 
is no one among my readers, who would openly recommend indolence, 
falsehood, and other vices, to his pupils. But it does not follow that they do 
not teach these vices May not vice be taught by example? Does not ex- 
ample influence children more powerfully than precept? You recommend 
diligence, for example ; and yet you are indolent; you g» to your business 
unwillingly, complain about the severity of your labor, and often express 
the wish to be liberated from your employment. You exhort your pupils to 
a love of truth; and yet are yourself a deceiver. You say that you must 
visit a friend, and perhaps creep away to some si ye amusement ; and 
defer your recitations under pretence that you are sick, when you are not 
You require your pupils to live in peace, and yet are constantly quarreling 
with those about you. You gave yourself out asa Grammarian, who can 
explain perfectly well the theory of Grammar ; and yet, you cannot speak 
and write correctly. If ascholar is faulty in the same respect, can he not 
say of you, ‘ He taught me my errors ?’ 

May we not discover that faults and vices are taught by the method of 
managing? I am confident we can. If, for example, you punish your 
pupils with severity for every act of thoughtlessness, and for every error, 
what do you teach them? Falsehood. It results from the nature of a child, 
that he should sometimes be mischievous, and thoughtless, and in error. 
If then he knows that you will punish him very severely, what will he do? 
He will strive to conceal his faults from you, and will lie. Do you abuse the 
confidence which a pupil reposes in you, and repeat to others the confession 
which he has made to you as his friend, or expose his conduct publicly ? 
What do you teach him but reserve and concealment? Do you expect 
that this boy will entrust you with his secrets, when you are not able to 
keep them? That he should open his heart to you, when you make it, in 
fact, a criminal offence. The simplest idiot would hardly do this, The 
boy who has any spirit, who perceives, and can judge of the irregularity of 
your conduct, will never give you his confidence ; he will entrust his se- 
“ ae those — who know better how to keep them. , 

you do not seek to satisfy the impulse to activity which your pupils pos- 
sess—if to employ them, you give them nothing but. books ont a4 hel do 
you teach them? A crowd of vices, which are too numerous for me to men- 
tion here. The impulse to activity will exist ; and it is a beneficent provis- 
ion of the Creator It is the spring which he has established in the youthful 
machine. Books and pens cannot satisfy it; since in the use of these, re- 
flection is necessary ; and reflection is the office of reason, which is yet to 
be developed in young minds. Books and pens may be often used without 
reflection ; a constant confinement to them becomes too monotonous for boys 
who love change. The time, therefore, passes tediously to those who are 
thus confined. Some perhaps succeed in accustoming themselves to it ; but 
their activity is in this way crushed, and they become idle, Others, and by 
far the greatest part, cannot so accustom themselves ; their secret impulse 
to activity, therefore, breaks out, and leads them on from little faults, and 
falsehoods designed to conceal them, to great trespasges, Who has taught 
them this? The instructer. 
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Art. VII.—First Srers in Reuicious Instruction. 


From the Child’s Book on the Soul. By T. H. Garuavuper. 


We consider the ‘ Book on the Soul’ as not less valuable in illus- 
trating principles and methods of education, than in furnishing an 
interesting manual for children, and particularly in showing the 
importance and the facility of making a child early familiar with 
the operations of his own mind; for it is only through this medi- 
um, that he can form any conception of the eternal mind. We 
intend to return to these subjects hereafter; and hope we shall 
obtain the views of the author more at large. In the mean 
time, we cannot but present our readers with the brief remarks 
which the preface contains, and earnestly recommend them to the 
attention of parents and teachers. 


The existence of an immortal soul within him ‘is one of the first truths 
of Pe if not the very first, which the child is best able to comprehend, 
and which excites in him the deepest, and most abiding interest, in this mo- 
mentous subject. 

* He percewves the objects which are addressed to his senses. He sees his own 
a and can easil made to notice and understand many of its peculiar 
qualities. He can led to observe, that many of these qualities are like 
those belonging to the various, material objects around him. 

* He is conscious of his own sensations, emotions, and states of mind. It is 
wonderful, at how early an age he can be led to notice, and discriminate be- 
tween them. In fact, he does this, every time that he says he is hu ; 
or thirsty, glad or sorry ;—every time that he says, he knows, he thinks, he 
believes, he remembers, he forgets ;—every time that he understands you 
when you tell him, that he is @ good or 4 boy. 

‘ Now, it is no very difficult task, to lead him to notice, that material ob- 
jects, give no evidence that they feel, or think, or act voluntarily. But he 
does. He is conscious of doing so. He has something, then, within him, 
which such objects have not. hat is this something ? — Is it like the body, 
or wholly unlike it ? 

‘ His body has qualities like those of the material objects around him. His 
per 4 is matter. ‘This something within him has no properties in common 
with matter. We have good reason, then, to conclude that it is wholly un- 
like matter. We call itimmaterial. We give ita distinctive name, although 
we know nothing of itsessence. We tell the child that he has a@ soul, mean- 
ing by this nothing more than that he has something within him which 
thinks, and feels and recognizes the difference between right and wrong, 
and is entirely unlike his , and distinct from it. He is told, that his 
pe will die, and be laid in the grave, and turn to dust; but that his soul 
will never die, that it is immortal. 

‘ Now he begins to feel an intense interest in the subject. Where will his 
— . after death—Who will take care of it?—How will it act; how will 
it feel? 

‘ He is then prepared to be taught, that there is a Great Spirit, like his own 
spirit, but infinitely superior to it, who made him, soul and body ; to whom 
he is accountable ; and who will reward and punish him after death, according 
as he conducts well or ill in this life. 
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‘Thus the foundation is laid for his arriving at the knowledge of the fact, 
that God has made a Revelation to man, and for his being taught the truths 
which this Revelation contains.’ 


While this course of instruction is comparatively easy, it is 
highly useful. 


‘There are two important reasons, why a child should early be taught to 
notice, and discriminate between, its sensations, emotions, states, and ope- 
rations of mind. 

‘ To do this, makes the child acquainted with its own spirit. The power 
of reflection is produced; consciousness is called into exercise; habits of 
self-examination are formed. The little thinker begins, already, to aspire 
to the dignity of an intellectual being. His see pe on intellectual sub- 
jects, though limited, are sufficiently accurate for all the purposes of the 
present development of his mind and heart. With the aid of these concep- 
tions, he forms his notions and the only precise ones of which he is, as yet, 
susceptible, of the Erernat Minp. 

‘ For let it never be forgotten by all concerned in the religious instruction 
of youth, that, the elements of all our notions of the Father of our spirits, 
must be derived from what we know of the emotions, states, and operations of 
our own spirits. Without these elements, all that Revelation proposes to teach 
us of God, would be wholly unintelligible. 

‘ Another reason why a child should be early led, according to the measure 
of his capacity, to become an Intellectual Philosopher, is, that, in no other 
way, can he form distinct conceptions of the meaning of those names and 
terms in our language which denote intellectual objects. If he has not no- 
ticed the states of his mind, when he remembers and when he forgets, and 
also discriminated between them, how can he possibly know the meaning of 
these terms ?’ 


The importance of simplicity in a course of instruction of this 
kind is well illustrated in the following remarks. 


‘One simple truth, that a child has a soul, distinct from the body, which will 
survive it, and live forever, is all that is attempted to be illustrated and en- 
forced. If the Author has succeeded in doing this, let it not be objected, 
that he has not gone further. For one, he thinks, there is a great deal too 
much complexity in the early, eo instruction of children. They can- 
not learn every thing at once. Teach a child the truth contained in this 
book. Answer his inquiries concerning it. Elicit his own views and illus- 
trations. They will often surprise you. Fix this truth in his memory. 
Engrave it upon his heart. Make him feel that he is not a mere salen; 
that he has other and higher enjoyments than those which are sensual ; 
that he is an intellectual, moral, and accountable being destined to an end- 
less existence beyond the grave ; and you have laid a foundation for teach- 
ing him that there is a Gop, in whose hands is his eternal destiny ; and that 
there is a Book, in which he can learn all that it is important for him to know 
with regard to the will of God, and his own happiness and duty.’ 

There is one other remark, which we would urge upon the 


notice of every educator. 

‘ If inquiries are made, or difficulties started; let them be treated with 
the greatest attention. They who would teach children well, must first learn 
a great deal from them.’ 
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Arr. VIII.—Tue Moruer’s Boox. 


The Mother's Book. By Mrs Cuitp. Boston. Carter, Hendee, & 
Babcock. 12mo. pp. 168. 


From a hasty perusal of some portions of this work, we are sat- 
isfied that it is entitled to no common praise. And although we 
cannot subscribe to all its sentiments, yet, taken as a whole, we 
have rarely seen a work more worthy of the name it assumes, 
than the Mother’s Book. 

The five first chapters treat of the best means of developing 
the Bodily Senses and the Affections—of the cultivation of the In- 
tellect—of the proper Management of Children—of Amusements 
and Employments. The writer purposely avoids the subject of 
Physical Education, as belonging to another department ; but to 
every reflecting mind, her remarks are calculated to enhance its 
importance. With the exception of a few expressions, which we 
could wish were varied, we regard this part of the work as un- 
commonly interesting and instructive. 

The sixth chapter on Sunday, Religion, Views of Death, and 
Supernatural Appearances, contains much that is truly excellent, 
together with some things in which we cannot unite. We can 
at present only mention two points. If the writer means to 
inculcate (p. 67.) the idea that religious instruction on the Sabbath 
should give place to the less noisy playthings of the child, until 
he is old enough to read, we should dissent from her opinion ; 
although we entirely agree with her in the general sentiment, 
that religion and its duties,—-especially the observance of the Sab- 
bath,—are often rendered irksome by mismanagement. 

Nor can we admit that children ought to ‘learn nothing of 
men but every thing from God.’ We are as little disposed to 
found our faith upon human authority as the writer. But in the 
language of Mr Russell, which we lately quoted, ‘ There is no es- 
cape from education. The question solely is shall it be good or 
bad.’ We may refer on this point to the remarks of Dr Priestly 
(stated in p. 15 of our January number,) who certainly will not 
be suspected of bigotry. 

‘ I will add as an argument that must more —— enforce the religious 
instruction of children, that, in fact, a man has no choice, but whether his 
child shall imbibe the principles of true or false religion, i. e. what he him- 
self shall deem to be so ; as it will be absolutely impossible to keep the minds 
of his children free from all impressions of this kind, unless they converse 
with nobody but himself and a few select friends, who may be apprized of 
his scheme, and concur with him in it.’ 

The chapter on the choice and character of books for children 
will be variously estimated. But both this and the remaining 
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chapters certainly contain many important suggestions, though 
they do not by any means constitute the most valuable portion of 
the work. 

A striking remark is made in the Introduction which we re- 
commend to the consideration, not only of mothers, but of every 
parent and teacher. It is an extract from Mr Francis’s Discourse 
on Errors in Education. 

‘It has been said, that a stone thrown into the sea, agitates more or less» 
every drop in that vast expanse of waters. So it may be with the influence 
we expect on the hearts and minds of the young. We can tell what may be 
the effects of a single good principle, deeply fixed ; a single pure and virtu- 
ous association strongly riveted,—a single happy turn effectually given to 
the thoughts and affections? It may spread a salutary and sacred influence 
over the whole life, and through the whole mass of the character of the 
child,’ and, we would add of the community, to which he belongs. 
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Arr. 1X. — American Institute or INstrucTION. 


Tue second annual meeting of the American Institute of In- 


: struction has just closed; and we have delayed our number in 
) ; order to present the following account of its proceedings. 

7 The number of the audience at the lectures was less than the 

4 last year, in consequence of the necessity which the crowded 

: state of the hall imposed on the Directors, of requiring payment 


for a ticket of admission—a sum so moderate however (amount- 
ing to about 6 cents per lecture), that we think this could not have 
excluded any friend of education, who wished for the privilege. 

The whole number of gentlemen in attendance, was from 100 
to 150. The number of ladies (who were generally teachers 
and admitted gratuitously) was greater. 

The incorporation of the Institute, we hope, will secure its vigor 
and permanency. The funds are adequate to its immediate wants ; 
but by no means sufficient to procure the books and apparatus 
which it would be desirable to collect, for inspection and con- 
sultation. 

A number of the lectures were deeply interesting; others, we 
fear, failed in interesting and profiting the audience in consequence 
of too general and theoretical a character; and we would hope, 
that future lecturers will feel it a duty, to present the subject com- 
mitted to them in the most simple and practical point of view, 
and with exclusive reference to the benefit of the teachers. The 
discussions which followed the lectures, and on the same topics, 
were of course extemporaneous ; and were therefore to a consid- 
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erable extent desultory, but they were animated, and we believe 
they excited deeper interest, as indeed is usually the case. 
We suspect the impressions produced by some of the addresses, in 
the discussion of the question on the Introduction of the Bible, 
and the use of Emulation in Schools, will not soon be effaced. 

We hope the vote by which the members of the Institute are 
called on to furnish facts and experiments, on the topics discussed 
and proposed by the Institute, will not be forgotten; and we trust 
the volume of proceedings for the present year, will not be less 
interesting than that of the last. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The second Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, was opened, on Thursday, August 25, 1831, in the Representa- 
tives Hall in the State House of Boston. The Institute came to 
order at half past eight o’clock. President Wayland in the chair. 

Letters were read from Prof. Silliman of Yale College, and Prof. 
Fiske of Amherst; expressing their regret, that circumstances pre- 
vented their delivering the lectures appointed. An interesting com- 
munication was received from Dr Yates of Chittenango, enclosing a 
donation of twenty dollars. 

The reports of the Directors, the Curators, and the Treasurer, were 
then read, of which the following is an abstract. 

The Directors reported, that six meetings had been held of the Direc- 
tors; besides many of the Committee of Arrangements. 

That they had procured an act of incorporation for the Institute 
from the legislature of Massachusetts ; that they had offered a premium 
of 20 dollars, for the best essay on the construction of school houses, 
and that five essays had been presented ; that they had also published 
a list of subjects, on which they had solicited communications, but 
without success. 

On account of the crowded state of the lecture room the last year, 
they had resolved that no person should be admitted without a ticket ; 
which is charged at one dollar for the course, except to females en- 
gaged in teaching, who receive tickets gratuitously. The report con- 
cludes with the following cheering statement. 

‘The Directors cannot close this brief abstract of their doings, with- 
out congratulating the Institute on its flourishing condition, and en- 
couraging prospects. The number of its members is rapidly increas- 
ing, as well as its popularity and usefulness.’ 

Annexed to this report, were the reports of the Curators, the Treas- 
urer and the Censors. 

The Curators reported, that they had obtained a room for the Insti- 
tute, for three years, on condition of paying the expenses necessary 
to repair it, which amounted to $298 58; and had procured a number 
of the principal periodicals of the country. They have also addressed 
acircular to the principal publishers of Books on Education, request- 
ing a copy of each work by them published, for the use of the Institute. 
In compliance with this request, more than 100 volumes have already 
been presented for the library. 

The Treasurer reported, in addition to the above expenditure for the 
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room, an amount of $107 88, for the meeting of the Institute the last 
year, and other incidental charges, amounting in the whole to $406 46. 
To meet these expenditures, the Institate have received from two life 
members, $40; from 219 annual members, $219; and for the copy 
right of the lectures, $350; amounting in all to $609. The balance 
in the treasury is $202 54. 

The act of incorporation was read and accepted by the Institute. 

A Committee of seven was appointed to nominate a list of Officers 
for the next year. 

The Institute then adjourned to hear an Introductory Address, from 
the Rev. James Walker, of Charlestown, Mass. 

Friday, August 26. 

The Institute came to order at half past 8 o’clock. The committee 
of nomination reported a list of officers, which was accepted, and or- 
dered to be printed and to be distributed among the members. 

At 9 o’clock, a lecture was delivered on Natural History by Mr Dur- 
gin of Boston; and at 11 o’clock, a lecture by Dr Jackson of Boston, 
On Physical Education. 

After the lecture, the Institute proceeded to choose their officers, 
and elected the following gentlemen. 

President.— Francis Wayland, Jun., President of Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Vice Presidents. — Wm B. Calhoun, Springfield; Wm Sullivan, Boston ; 
John Adams, Andover; John Park, Worcester, Mass. Thomas H. Gallau- 
det, Hartford, Conn. Andrew Yates, Chittenango, N. Y. Roberts Vaux, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Wm C. Fowler, Middlebury, Vt. Reuben Haines, 
Germantown, Pa. Benjamin B. Wisner, Boston, Mass. Thos. S Grimke, 
Charleston, 8. ©. John Griscom, New York. Timothy Flint, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Philip Lindsley, President of the University of Tennessee, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Alva Woods, President of the University of Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa, Alab. Benjamin Abbot, Exeter, N.H. William Wirt, Baltimore, Md. 

Recording Secretary. — Gideon F. Thayer, Boston, Mass. 

Corre ing Secretaries. — Solomon P. Miles, Boston, Mass. Wm C. 
Woodbridge, Hartford, Conn. 

Treasurer.—Benjamin D. Emerson, Boston, Mass. 

Curators.—Abraham Andrews, Frederick Emerson, Cornelius Walker, 
Boston, Mass. 

Censors.—Ebenezer Bailey, Jacob Abbott, Boston. C. C. Felton, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Counsellors.—Wm J. Adams, New York. James G. Carter, Lancaster, 
Mass. William Russell, Germantown, Pa. Joseph Emerson, Weathers- 
field, Conn. William Forrest, New York. Walter R. Johnson, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. John Kingsbury, Providence, R.J. Samuel P. Newman, Pro- 
fessor of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. Henry K. Oliver, Salem, 
Mass. Asa Rand, Boston, Mass. O. A. Shaw, Richmond, Va. Elipha 
White, John’s Island, 8. C. 

The Institute then resolved, that the Constitution accepted the last 
year, should be the constitution of this body as now incorporated. 

The following question was then presented and discussed. ‘Qught 
athletic games, combining erercise with amusement, to be united with 
manual labor, in the education of youth, as a means of forming and in- 
vigorating the body ?’ 

At half past 3 o’clock, alecture was delivered by Goold Brown of 
New York, On English Grammar; and at 5 o’clock, a lecture On the In- 
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fluence of High Schools and Academies on Common Schools, by Prof. 
W. C. Fowler of Middlebury College. 

In the evening, the Institute met at Chauncy Hall, and continued 
the discussion of the morning. The question was then briefly con- 
sidered; In what manner Natural History should be taught in schools. 

Saturday, August 27.—The Institute came to order at a little before 
9 o’cloek, and adjourned to hear a lecture, On the best means of excit- 
ing the student to exertion without the aid of emulation, by J. L. 
Parkhurst of Gilmanton. 

At 11 o’clock, a lecture was delivered by J. Hayward of Cambridge, 
On the Discipline and Management of Schools. 

At 12 o’clock, the Institute met, and heard the report of the Com- 
mittee on School Houses; who stated, that they had given to the sub- 
ject committed to them that deliberate consideration which its practi- 
cal importance to the great cause of common education seemed to 
require; that they had carefully examined the essays; and while 
they found that all of them contained valuable suggestions, and while 
they did not consider either of the plans without defects, they had 
adjudged the premium of $20 offered by the Institute for the best es- 
say on the Construction of School Houses, to Wm. A. Alcott, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. On recommendation of the committee, it was resolved, that 
this essay, together with a short communication on one branch of 
the subject, presented by W. C. Woodbridge, should be printed and 
distributed among the members. 

At half past 3 o’clock, a lecture was delivered by J. Abbott, of Bos- 
ton, On Moral Education. 

At 5 o’clock, the prize essay On the subject of School Rooms, and 
the communication recommended by the Committee, were read. 

At half past 7 o’clock, the Institute met at Chauncy Hall, and the 
question was discussed, Ought the Bible to be studied as a branch of 
popular education. 

Monday, August 29.—The Institute came to order at half past 8 
o’clock. The following resolution was adopted. 

Resolved, That it be considered the duty of every member of the 
Institute, as his circumstances may permit, to communicate the 
results of his experience and observations, on the subjects discussed 
or proposed by the Institute, to the Censors ; to be by them published, 
or referred to appropriate committees, at their discretion. 

Tuesday evening was appointed for oral communications, on the 
same subjects. 

At 9 o'clock, a lecture was delivered by O. A. Shaw of Virginia, On 
the subject of Arithmetic,in the course of which he exhibited an appa- 
ratus for illustrating this subject, entitled the Visible Numerator. 

At 11 o’clock, a lecture was delivered by S. C. Phillips, of Salem, On 
the Usefulness of Lyceums, considered in connection with the influ- 
ence of the country and age in which we live, upon the condition of 
man as an individual, a member of society, a political agent, and an 
intellectual and moral being. 

After the lecture, the Institute met, and resolved that the ladies be 
invited to remain and be present at the business meetings of the In- 
stitute, if they desire it. 
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At half past 3 o’clock, a lecture was delivered by W. H. Brooks, of 
Salem, On the Education of the Five Senses. 

At 5 o’clock, « lecture was delivered by Dr Fisher, On the Educa- 
tion of the Blind. 

At half past 7 o’clock in the evening, the Institute met and contin- 
ued the discussion of the subject of the previous evening. 

Tuesday, August 30.— The following lectures were delivered. 

At 9 o’clock, by G. B. Emerson, of Boston, On Female Education. 

At 11, By J. G. Carter, of Lancaster, On the necessity and the most 
practicable means, of raising the qualifications of Teachers of Common 
Schools. 

In the afternoon, the Institute met at half past 3 o’clock, for 
the discussion of one or more of the following subjects ;— 

The Use of Emulation in Schools. 

The Cultivation of the Voice, 

The Introduction of Natural History into Schools. 

The Orthography of the English Language. 

The Construction of School Houses. 

A report of the Committee on the State of Education in the United 
States was then read, embracing an account of schools in the Eastern 
and Middle States. After taking up several of the subjects proposed 
for discussion, The Use of Emulation in Schools was discussed at 
length. The discussion was continued through the evening, at Chaun- 
cy Hall; and at 10 o’clock, the Institute adjourned to the next year. 

G. F. THAYER, Recording Secretary. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


DOMESTIC. 


NEW ENGLAND ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND. 

The directors of this establishment have engaged Dr Samuel G. 
Howe, of this city, a gentleman well known for his services in the 
cause of Grecian Independence, to take upon himself the superin- 
tendence. He has sailed for England, with a view to examine similar 
institutions in that country and on the continent, and to make himself 
more familiar with the mode of instruction there pursued. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, 


The friends of Amherst College, have raised by subscription, seve- 
ral thousand dollars, for the purpose of increasing the Library and Ap- 
paratus of that Institution, and more especially the latter; and Pro- 
fessor Hovey is now on a voyage to Europe, for the purpose of mak- 
ing the purchases. It seems to be the policy of that institution, to ex- 
pend its means in securing the tools and implements necessary for the 
business of education, instead of founding Professorships. Under the 
supervision of Professor Hitchcock, the Laboratory has already been 
furnished with apparatus and materials ; and the Mineralogical Cabi- 
net, chiefly the private collection of the Professor, is somewhat ex- 
tensive. 
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ERIE COUNTY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

A constitution for an Association of this kind, with a circular 
bearing the names of many of our citizens, has j st been issued 
in this village ; and, as we are informed, the two have been forwarded 
to various individuals in every town in the County. The objects con- 
templated by the Association, embrace a plan for the improvement of 
elementary instruction generally, in all its departments, without in- 
volving new expenses of time ormoney. They offer a better cquiv- 
alent in future, for the immense amount of both which is now annually 
bestowed, and which brings comparatively, no valuable return. 

Buffalo Journal. 
EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL AT CAMBRIDGE. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this institution, held in 
Trinity Church, July 12, the following officers were chosen, viz.— 
Rt. Rev. Alexander V. Griswold, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, and 
Pastoral Care; Rev. Asa Eaton, D. D. Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History and the Nature, Ministry, and Polity of the Church; Rev. 
John H. Hopkins, Professor of Systematic Theology ; Rev. Thomas 
W. Cvit, Professor of Biblical ees and the Interpretation of 
Scripture. Rev. Wm Croswell was elected Secretary, and Edward 
Tuckerman, Esq. Treasurer. 


NEW PERIODICALS. 


Two numbers have appeared of the Monthly American Jour- 
nal of Geology and Natural Science, exhibiting the present state 
of rary in Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Comparative Anatomy, 
Chemistry, Meteorology, Physical and Natural Agents, and the An- 
tiquities and Languages of the Indians of this Continent. Conducted 
by G. W. Featherstonhaugh, Esq. Fellow of the Geological Society 
of London &c. The ork is published by Henry H. Porter, at the 
office of the Journal of Health, Philadelphia, at $ 3,50 per annum. 


Three numbers of a new periodical, entitled ‘The New England 
Magazine,’ have recently appeared, conducted by J. T. & E. Bucking- 
ham, the Editors of the on Courier, a paper whose wide circulation 
has made their editorial talents well known. The numbers issued 
consist of 96 pages each ; two thirds of which consists of original pa- 
pers, on literary, historical, and geographical subjects; and the re- 
mainder comprises a monthly record of politics, statistics, new publi- 
cations, and literary and miscellaneous intelligence. We are pleased 
with the plan, and, so far as we have examined, it is ably executed. 
The work is published by Munroe & Francis, at $5 per annum. 


FOREIGN. 


JOURNAL D’ EDUCATION ET D’ INSTRUCTION. 


We have just received the latest number published, of the Journal 
of Education and Instruction of Paris, with a letter from its Editor, 
Count Lasteyrie, from which we learn, that the failure of his publish- 
er, had delayed the publication of the Number for August, 1830, until 
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this time. We extract a few articles of intelligence, and find much 
more that is interesting. 

We received, at the same time, a series of little works published by 
the Society of Methods of Instruction, on agriculture, morals, health, 
&c., containing much valuable knowledge, in a condensed form. They 
are printed in acheap style, and sold at cost, 


PROGRESS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


The French Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs and of Public In- 
struction, addressed a circular to the Rectors of the Academies 
throughout France, during the last winter, stating that the appropriation 
for public instruction, in that country, has been increased, and that it is 
the intention of the Government to employ these additional means in 
extending primary schools, to those portions of the community which 
have hitherto been destitute. For this purpose, he requests the Rec- 
tors to return to the Government, official accounts of the state of every 
commune within their limits which are destitute of primary schools, 
a statement of the resources among the people themselves which may 
be applied to this object, and of the additional sum which will be ne- 
cessary to establish primary schools. 

It is interesting to observe that the progress of opinion in France, is 
towards the dissemination of knowledge throughout the mass of the 
community, rather than towards the accumulation of it among the few. 

INCREASE OF PERIODICALS IN FRANCE. 

The number of periodical publications issued at Paris, has increas- 
ed as follows. 

In 1812, there were published 15Journals, of which 5 were political. 
In 1820, the number was 309, of which 32 were political. The in- 
crease has been in the ratio of 1 to 20. 

PART TAKEN BY LADIES IN TEACHERS’ MEETINGS IN FRANCE. 

A communication was presented from a female teacher, at the meet- 
ing of a Society of Education, giving an account of some experiments 
which she had made upon mutual instruction. It was referred to a 
committee for examination. They reported an account of her plans, 
and their opinions upon them. Might not very valuable communica- 
tions be brought from female teachers in this manner, before the teach- 
ers’ meetings in this country ? 


NOTICES. 


Elements of Chemistry, in which the recent discoveries in the 
science are included and its doctrines familiarly explained. II- 
lustrated by numerous engravings—and designed for the use of 
schools and academies. By J. L. Comstock, M. D. Hartford. 
D. F. Robinson & Co. 12mo. pp. 356. 


We are not able to examine this work sufficiently to judge of its accu- 
racy, in regard to scientific facts; but from the authorities referred to in 
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the preface, and from the long familiarity of the author with practical 
chemistry, we have much confidence in its correctness. 

About one third of the work is devoted to the great principles of Chemis- 
try, such as those which relate to Caloric, Steam, Affinity, and the Theory 
of | Definite Proportions ; and much less attention is paid than is often done 
to the minute details of the properties of bodies, such as the fifty metals. 
This, we think, is the proper course. We regret not to find, so far as 
we have examined, that reference of all secondary causes to the great First 
Cause, which gratified us so much in Prof. Silliman’s work. Chemical 
attraction is presented and spoken of, too much in the light of an indepen- 
dent ‘ power,’ instead of a mere exercise or exhibition of Supreme Power, 
a mode of speaking perfectly proper in general remarks, but often leav- 
ing false impressions, when employed so exclusively in a text book 
which is designed for immature minds. We think every writer of school 
books should remember, and we appeal to his own experience for evi- 
dence, that impressions produce a more lasting effect than arguments, 
on the oung mind. 

The = ae of this work is that which we prefer in a text book. Ii is written in 
the didactic form, and in a direct and simple style ; and to supply any defi- 
ciency which might be felt by those accustomed to conversations, questions 
are added at the bottom of each page. The illustrative cuts are well de- 
signed and neatly engraved ; and the whole system seems to us better adapt- 
ed to practical purposes, than most of the smaller works in use. 


An Abridgment of Elements of Criticism, by the Honorable 
Henry Home, of Kaimes. Edited by Joun Frost, A. M. Phi- 
ladelphia. Tower & Hogan. 183]. 12mo. pp. 300. 


The object of Lord Kaimes’s work, is the cultivation of taste, by a je- 
dicious criticism on the nature and effects of the fine arts upon the mind 
and manners. In his introduction, the author observes, that while mathe- 
matical and metaphysical reason‘i:igs invigorate the mind, they produce no 
aptitude or disposition to social intercourse ; but that a just taste for the fine 
arts, on the other hand, founded on rational principles, furnishes appropri- 
ate and interesting subjects for conversation, and prepares us for acting in 
the social state with dignity and propriety ; that the science of rational criti- 
cism tends to improve the heart no less than the understanding, to moder- 
ate the selfish affections, to harmonize the temper, and counteract the 
turbulence of passion; that by furnishing intellectual enjoyment, it becomes 
the amusement and preservative of morals in the young; serves as a check 
to ambition and avarice ; tends to invigorate the social affections, and pro- 
motes the sympathy, so necessary for the fae oadanag of mutual good will 
and affection. The book before us is an abridgment of the standard work 
in two large octavo volumes, in part selected from a late British abridgment, 
which has been well received. This circumstance, and the character of the 
editor, would be sufficient to give us confidence in the execution of the work ; 
and from 2 weber review of some chapters, we are convinced that it is judi- 
ciously performed. We believe it will be a useful class-book for our higher 
schools, in reference to this subject. The present edition is furnished with 
questions for examination. 

Taylor's Hymns for Infant Minds, with an Analysis to each ; 
designed to assist Mothers and Teachers in developing the Infant 
Mind. By the Author of Lessons for Infant Sabbath Schools. 
Worcester. 24to. pp. 108. 

The peculiarity of the book consists in the questions, or analysis, as it is 
called, which follow every hymn. The plan seems well calculated to awaken 
the attention of children to the meaning of the verses they read or commit 
to memory. 
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